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THe QrRiENTALS Were Experts At IT! 


ENTURIES AGO, Orientals discovered that constant easier, can hear clearly from wherever they sit. 
C noise drove people crazy. It was called “torture.” Acousti-Celotex,* America’s most widely used sound 
Today, we are exposed to similar torture —the con- conditioning material, can be applied quietly and 
centrated bombardment of hundreds of little noises. quickly. It is permanent, easily maintained and can be 
For example, overcrowding and speeded up classes repeatedly painted. Results are amazing! 
in schools subject the ears and nerves of students and To prove its benefits, start with a corridor. lecture 
teachers to a steady day-long din. The result is that room, cafeteria, or some other noise source. Talk with 
noise-distraction seriously affects the work of everyone. the Acousti-Celotex* distributor in your territory. He 
Why not solve this problem by giving them the is headquarters for sound conditioning, a member of 
soothing quiet of Sound Conditioning with Acousti- the world’s most experienced organization and he guar- 
Celotex* as leading schools everywhere have done? antees results. lf you cannot find his name in your phone 
It relieves nerve and emotional strain and increases the book, a note to us will bring him to your office for 
efficiency of over-worked staffs. Students concentrate consultation, without obligation. 


Send today for A Selected List of Acoustical 
Installations in Educational Buildings. 
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! THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS 1-44 ! 

- Chicago 3, Illinois 

l Please send me your free booklet, ‘A Selected List of 

1 Acoustical Installations in Educational Buildings.” i 
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2% PERFORATED FIBRE TILE=SINCE 1923 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. jy Address cassia ea 1 
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Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. i City ; State i 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. Dende chidienaaticnabaenekndedn eee iene 
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Wars and means of cleaning floors, ceilings, porcelain 
and painted surfaces — with a minimum of labor and 
time, a maximum of thoroughness and efficiency — 
count more than ever in this day of labor shortages. 


To get such results, swiftly, safely, reliably—depend 
on Wyandotte! 


Three top stars in the cleaning line: 
@ WYANDOTTE DETERGENT — World’s largest selling main- 


tenance cleaner, it’s safe on all surfaces that take water 
safely. Rinses free, cleans fast. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION . 
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@ WYANDOTTE F-100—Grime goes when this cleaner moves 
in. Widely used where an all-soluble cleaner is desired. 


@ WYANDOTTE 97 PASTE— Meant for porcelain and enamel 
surfaces where a paste cleaner is preferred, this paste chases 
films, stains, dirt on the double-quick. 

And don’t forget Wyandotte Steri-Chlor! Made to 
deodorize and disinfect after cleaning. You'll be amazed 
how fast lingering odors vanish. 

Call in the Wyandotte Representative on any clean- 
ing problem that may have you stumped. You can rely 
on his recommendations. 





REG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


























EARED 
TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRE-FLIGHT 


EDUCATION 
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Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the | 
vital war movement—got 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America's schools started 
coming through. 





These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They | 
are available in 8 blade | 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your | 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 
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XCACTO KNIFE 








KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, !2 blades. 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. mn Se 
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RE-blade to RE-sharpen 
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The Wartime Office is Mechanized... 





Business machines are more important today than ever before 
because of the tremendous wartime volume of figuring and 
accounting work. 


Schools are taking these So schools—public and private—are training more students on 
steps to meet the demand business machines than ever before . . . and still the demand for 
: rained operators i . 
for trained operators a lee nadia 
Making better use of machines during Whether the program adopted provides only a general acquaintance 
regular classroom hours; providing ° . ° . - 
additional practice periods and short with machines, or develops varying degrees of operating skill, 


courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 


increased emphasis on machine training in the classroom directly 
serves the war effort by providing more workers for war offices. 


4 
Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 


number of students can be trained in 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime 


machine work. , service, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, 
Using the most modern practice texts and up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, 
and teaching materials; improving train- . P 
ing procedures so students may attain a practice programs, texts and materials. 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 

Z BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 


anes Bu rrou hs 
4 
Making a wider range of skills available 


by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 
ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces,” 
—President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs : 5 3 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th Se N: W:, 
Washington, D. C; 





ome’ 
U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 




















This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 
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HEADLINES 


POLLS 


Gallup finds that 63 per cent of the 
general public favors a year of com- 
pulsory military service by boys fol- 
lowing the war. 


The Institute of Student Opinion 
(Scholastic Magazine), after polling 
130,000 high school pupils, reports 
that less than half of the boys and 
only 31 per cent of the girls favor 
such training. 


The Nation’s Schools asked 1000 
school administrators specific questions 
on the extent and form of compulsory 
military training. Around 65 per cent 
supports the idea of one year’s com- 
pulsory service and would place it at 
the end of the 12th school year. (Story 


on page 23.) 


On federal aid to education, the 
National Opinion Research Center 
reports that among the general pub- 
lic eight out of ten persons favor 
such aid, although 75 per cent of 
them believe that the state should 
determine educational policies. More 
than twice as many Republicans as 
Democrats oppose federal aid to 
schools. 


TRANSATLANTIC REPORT 


Worth McClure of Seattle, presi- 
dent of the A.A.S.A., made his first 
report from London to the nation’s 
schools on NBC networks Wednes- 
day, December 15. Evan Davies of 
London, borough director of educa- 
tion, also spoke. 


ENROLLMENTS 


The enrollment figure for high 
schools is approximately 1,000,000 
less than in the peak year 1940-41; 
in colleges, attendance is more than 
25 per cent below the 1940 peak 
figure. Teachers’ colleges are suffer- 
ing heavily. (Story on page 74.) 

A boom can be expected in junior 
college enrollments after the war. These 
schools will emerge as “the people’s 
colleges.” (Story on page 70.) Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago foresees a great post- 


war increase in enrollment in all in- 
stitutions of higher learning. (Story on 


page 70.) 


WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS 


War-time restrictions in many 
fields and of interest to all school 
administrators were discussed at the 
U. S. Office of Education’s con- 
ference in New York City. (Story 
on page 68.) 


FOOD SERVICE DIRECTORS 


Of interest to school cafeteria man- 
agers and school administrators are 
the topics discussed at the Food 
Service Directors meeting held in 
Pittsburgh recently. (Story on page 
76.) 


TYPEWRITERS 


The typewriter situation is eased. All 
used models may now be rented. Cer- 
tain machines may be sold. (Story on 
page 72.) 


INCIDENTAL CONSTRUCTION 


Permission will be given schools 
wishing to carry out incidental con- 
struction consisting of essential reno- 
vations or additions up to $10,000, 
upon proper application to W.P.B. 
(Story on page 72.) 


FEWER DATES 


A committee of the American 
Historical Society recommends that 
a ceiling be put on the number of 
dates in American history to be 
memorized by pupils in elementary 
and secondary grades. (Story on 
page 80.) 
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‘ VISUAL AIDS FoR 
ELECTRICAL EDUCATION 









Eight hundred and eighty-eight lighted pictures 
comprise the Jam Handy Kit-set on Basic Elec- 
tricity. Each picture “talks to the eye’”’ presenting 
information quickly and clearly. These 888 illustra- 
tions—drawings, photographs, diagrams, arranged 
in 12 slidefilms—help teach basic principles of elec- 
tricity vividly and thoroughly. 


Fundamentals of Electricity (PIT 101) is composed 
of lighted pictures, photographs, cross-sections, 
drawings and diagrams. This set of 1,581 pictures 
is correlated with Government PIT Training Out- 
line 101—matching an appropriate slidefilm with 
each section of the Outline. 


Such slidefilms help teachers carry heavy teach- 
ing loads and still do an excellent job of teaching 
—good teaching plus effective visualization equals 
success in getting understanding throughout the 
classroom. 


Easy to use, technically correct and authoritative, 
these slidefilms provide a complete step by step 
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Which One You Teach 


Here is a JAM HANDY Slidefilm 
Kit-set to help you 







C8 le, if 
tundishinlals ¢ 


ELECTRIGIT 


visual explanation of electrical principles. 


Try these slidefilms in your classes: you may prove 
for yourself without charge, the value of either of 
these Jam Handy Kit-sets. Whether you are teach- 
ing Basic Electricity or Fundamentals of Electricity, 
mail the coupon below to learn how you can have 
a free ten day trial of the pictures you want in 
your classroom. 





Be rqnen eee: Ege re cor cma pris 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, Inc. Al 


| 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 
| Please send without obligation full details on how I may | 
| try out in my classroom: | 
| CO Basic Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set | 
| © Fundamentals of Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set (PIT 101) | 
| CO Please enter our order for the Basig-Electricity Slidefilm | 
| Kit-set of 888 pictures at $45.75 f.o.§. Detroit. | 
| OPlease enter our order for the Fundamentals of Elec- | 
| tricity Slidefilm Kit-set of 1,58X pictures at $73.25 f.o.b. | 
| Detroit. S | 
| | 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
I z| 
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Post-war employment and prosperity depend upon quick resumption of normal peace 
time civilian activities, production, and services. To furnish lathes first to those who 
will be ready to use them (but cannot qualify for a war-time priority) South Bend 
Lathe Works now offers a practical post-war priority plan. 


To take advantage of this plan, as an order now for the lathes you want. No down 
payment, no deposit is required. Should conditions necessitate, you may cancel the 
order at any time. All we ask is that it be placed in good faith. 


When your order is received, we will issue a numbered Post-war Priority Certificate. 
As soon as materials and manpower are released for civilian production, South Bend 
sneen Aitlien tin anita tiien ee ee in accordance with the Priority Certificates. Certificate holders 
9”, 10°, 13”, 14%", and 16” swings, with will receive the first South Bend Lathes to be thus released, up to 80% of our pro- 
bed lengths from 3’ to 12’. The Tur- pose: Ag remaining 20% will be reserved for returning service men who may 
3 need lathes. 


South Bend Engine Lathes and Tool- 


ret Lathes are made with 9” and 10” 


swings. They are fully illustrated and AJ] standard South Bend Lathes, embodying the improvements developed in meeting 

described in Catalog No. 100-C. exacting war production needs, will be available. No revolutionary models or design 
changes are to be expected. There will be no price increase—unless material or labor 
costs, or other conditions beyond our control, require it. 


Here is a practical first -~ in putting your post-war plans into action. Send for Cata- 
log No. 100-C and full information on this plan. Choose the lathes that meet your 
needs... place an order now, and be sure of earliest possible delivery. 


Buy War Bonds Now...Save for Lathes 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA LATHE BUILDERS FOR 37 YEARS 
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This is Cooperation 


W. Edward Young, supervising prin- 
cipal, Winfield Township, New Jersey, 
reports a venture in cooperative adminis- 
tration that has been started in the new 
school district of Winfield Township. 
As it is a small school district it is pos- 
sible for the teachers to have a direct 
share in the administration. Many of 
the school plans, procedures and policies 
have been formulated at meetings of the 
faculty with the supervising principal. 
In addition to this, the teachers are kept 
informed of all school matters reported 
to the board. 

A copy of the supervising principal’s 
board report is sent to each teacher every 
month. This contains information re- 
garding attendance, health, budget mat- 
ters, school policies and other items. 

This plan has developed a _ good 
teacher-administrator relationship, a 
spirit of working together for the best 
possible results. It has also helped to 
keep the teachers up to date on local 
school matters. 


They Spend It on Bonds 

The inordinately high wages paid 
adolescents in war industry are exempli- 
fied at Highline High School located in 
a district just south of the city limits of 
Seattle, Wash., one of the great war 
centers of the country. 

When school convened last fall, Prin- 
cipal Leonard F. Johnson sent around a 
questionnaire to learn how much pupils 
had earned from summer work, how 
many bonds they had purchased during 
the summer and how many bonds they 
would purchase at that time if the school 
put on a war bond drive. 

The boys and girls who had worked 
during the summer had earned $174,000 
and had bought $5000 worth of bonds. 
In the high school bond rally drive in 
connection with the Third War Loan 
drive, they pledged to buy $13,500 worth 
of bonds. 

However, the Student Body Board of 
Control set the school quota at $17,500. 
The day the drive opened the pupils 
really caught the spirit and in a single 
day bought $34,775 worth of bonds. 
That amount had grown to $37,275 by 
early November. Now a Fourth War 
Loan drive is in the offing. 

Recently Highline High School had a 
silver offering for the Junior Red Cross. 
The dimes, quarters and half dollars 
added up to $141.60. 

This alert school has received con- 
siderable radio publicity over its patriotic 
efforts. At a scrap drive last winter the 
pupils collected and turned in for war 
use more than 305 tons of scrap. The 


She 


Reo VONG 


Reporter 





March of Dimes campaign in 1943 
brought in $213. Last February the 
school had an auction and in thirty min- 
utes sold $1453 worth of war bonds and 
stamps. 

All the teachers through pay roll de- 
ductions buy war bonds and the total 
exceeds the customary 10 per cent. 

While the extraordinary wages paid 
youngsters are contributing to a national 
rise in the juvenile delinquency rate, 
Highline High’s successful leadership in 
getting so many young wage-earners 
back in school and in inspiring them to 
support the war effort in all forms is 
conspicuous. 


Stop-Over for Lunch 


Let’s take a little jaunt to the Kis- 
machi Mountains of southeastern Okla- 
homa, stopping off at Albion. The first 
thing Supt. Everette McKinnis will want 
to show us is the lunchroom building, 
a unique affair for a public school with 
40 secondary and 140 elementary school 
pupils. 

On the way there Mr. McKinnis will 
do a little justifiable boasting for Albion 
had a school lunch program from the 
first years of the depression. 
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A sample menu showing the nutritious 


lunch provided pupils in Albion, Okla. 


As the lunch program progressed na- 
tionally, the Albion program also pro- 
gressed. Now 90 per cent of the boys 
and girls get a nutritious lunch at a 
maximum cost of 10 cents, including 
milk. The same menu, served to adults, 
costs 20 cents. 

When Mr. McKinnis says “adults” he 
doesn’t mean just teachers, the principal 
and himself. For the Albion school 
lunch program is community supported 
and public relations plays a large part in 
the project. 

Business men, parents, members of the 
lunchroom policy committee and others 
get special or blanket invitations, pro- 
vided they or the superintendent as host 
pays the necessary 20 cents. 

Before the lunchroom building project 
was launched, a general assembly was 
held. Funds were raised for the build- 
ing and then, so that the program could 
operate on a cash basis, there was a 
community cakewalk which with other 
donations brought in $68; the school 
cash fund loaned $50, which was repaid 
when federal funds came in. 

Albion’s project has a policy commit- 
tee consisting of a teacher, one patron 
from Albion and three from outlying 
committees, patrons having been elected 
by the assembly. 

At the outset the committee decided to 
purchase commodities locally, when pos- 
sible. Merchants are allowed a 10 per 
cent mark-up. Potatoes, sirup, greens, 
turnips, fresh meat and chickens are 
bought from the farmers, thus giving 
them a market and lessening the strain 
on the transportation system. The county 
rationing board permits the butchering 
of locally grown animals. Menus show 
that pork is the locality’s chief meat 
product. 

The policy committee, among other 
things, insists that ample handwashing 
facilities be provided and used. 


Child Labor With a Vengeance 


Like so many industrial areas, Aurora, 
Ill., is having child labor troubles. Indus- 
try is not the violator of these laws. It 
is, rather, the local trade and business 
men. 

In one instance a school boy was em- 
ployed to run an elevator in a local store. 
He was under age for the job and was 
employed without a working permit. It 
took an accident to bring the case to 
light. The boy caught his head between 
the elevator and shaft in some way, with 
resulting head injuries. 

It is wagered that there is at least one 
merchant in Aurora who will never 
again employ a boy without the neces- 
sary working permit. 
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S4ow P.\.T. and Vocational Training Films 


on the 





Auatlalde iv \IMITED QUANTITY 


The latest War Production Board order L-267 per- 
mits the manufacture of a limited quantity of Da-Lite 
Screens to be sold only to certain users including insti- 
tutions with Pre-Induction or Vocational Training 
courses. Application for authority to purchase should 
be made on W.P.B. form 1319 to the Photographic 
Section, Consumers Durable Goods War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. Form 1319 may be obtained 
from your local W.P.B. office, Da-Lite visual education 
dealer or from us. 


NO SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS! 
Ne Substitute for Experience ! 


Zuality Serceens for 34 Years 





CHALLENGER 


THE TIME-PROVED 
TRIPOD SCREEN hat offers 


© Brighter Pictures 

The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface on “‘Amer- 
ica’s most popular portable screen” sharpens 
details and brings out, with full brilliance, 
the true colors and tone values of the films. 
The beads are guaranteed not to shatter off. 
The fabric stays white and pliable. 


© Greater Convenience 


The Challenger with its exclusive patented 
features was the first screen with square tub- 
ing and is the only screen that can be adjusted 
in height without requiring separate adjust- 
ments of the case or fabric to keep the correct 
screen proportions. The user simply releases 
a spring latch and raises or lowers the exten- 
sion support with one hand. The Challenger 
locks positively at the desired height (No 
friction grip to slip). 


© Longer Service 

The Challenger is durably built to stand 
many extra years of hard usage. All metal 
parts are of high-grade steel, stamped to 
shape for maximum strength (no castings to 
break). The Challenger has proved its 
greater durability over a period of 16 years 
in the service of thousands of schools, indus- 
trial plants, private owners and all branches 


of our Armed Forces. 


Ask your Da-Lite visual education dealer for the 
famous Challenger Screen! 12 sizes from 30” x 40” 
to 70” x 94” inclusive. From $12.50 up. Prices 
slightly higher on the Pacific Coast. Write today for 
Da-Lite’s 40 page Screen Catalog! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. INS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


/ 
1 
§ Please send your 40 page FREE catalog on 
q Da-Lite Screens, including the Chalienger. 
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Diplomas in Advance of Graduation? 

Question: The Army is drafting our senior 
boys who feel that they should be graduated 
in the spring with the others. Although they 
would miss two thirds of the school year, it 
is probable that they would learn as much 
in the Army as they would in school. Should 
such boys receive their diplomas?—C.E.T., 
lowa. 

Answer: The practice of granting 
blanket credit for military experience can 
hardly be justified ang generally is 
frowned upon by both schools-and ac- 
crediting agencies. The granting of as 
much as, but not more than, two units of 
credit for the educational experiences 
gained in the thirteen weeks of basic 
military training is, however, generally 
approved. Additional units of credit are 
recommended up to six for educational 
experiences gained through (1) special- 
ized courses taken, such as radio and 
radar; (2) courses completed through 
study with the Armed Forces Institute, 
and (3) familiarity with other lands and 
peoples resulting from travel.—Heroip 
C. Hunt. 


Handbooks for Janitors 

Question: Can you supply me with a list of 
handbooks for janitors?—D.S.J., Mass. 

Answer: Following is a list of cus- 
todial manuals that are of interest and 
value: 

Herbert Chellis: “Building Operation 
and Maintenance Manual,” Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School, 1646 South Olive 
Street, Los Angeles. $1. 

Ray Martin: “Handbook and Instruc- 
tors Manual for Public School Janitor 
Engineers,” Bureau of Industrial Teacher 
Training, Division of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. $1. 

Lawrence Parker: “Job and Informa- 
tion Sheets in Housekeeping for Janitor 
Engineers,” Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Howard Barker: “Operation and 
Maintenance of School Plant,” Board 
of Education, Salt Lake City. $2.50. 


This deals more specifically with engi- 
neering problems than with cleaning. 

N. E. Viles: “The Custodian at 
Work,” University Publishing Company, 
New York City. 

“Handbook for School Custodians,” 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

“Custodian’s Manual,” Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
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“Handbook of Building Maintenance,” 
Flexrock Company, Phil: —“<% (a 
commercial handbook).—R. P. 


Preventing Federal Control 

Question: What can be done about the cur- 
rent trend toward federal control of our 
schools through proposed federal financing of 
the schools?—G.R., Ohio. 

Answer: Nothing can be done about 
increasing federal control of the educa- 
tional process so long as educators spend 
so much time and money in an attempt to 
obtain general and special appropriations 
from the Congress. Federal appropria- 
tions will not be given without safe- 
guards. 

The only way in which public educa- 
tion can be maintained as a state func- 
tion is for the teaching profession in 
each state to create ‘a sufficiently strong 
public opinion so that the state will 
accept its responsibility for public edu- 
cation and so that the community 
will be willing to support its schools to 
the best of its ability. This program 
also means that the teaching profession 
must urge the modernization of out- 
moded frontier, small district systems.— 


A. B. M. 


Retaining Men Teachers in War Time 

Question: How can we keep men on our 
teaching staff in war time?—F.E.B., Calif. 

Answer: Any answer to this question 
must recognize first that the United 
States armed forces have exercised a 
categorical priority on many men. There 
is no way whereby draft-eligible men 
can be kept on the teaching staff. In 
competition With civilian positions in 
war industry, however, there are several 
points in favor of men teachers continu- 
ing their school activities. 

1. Training and the continuity of 
training are essentials to all-out war ef- 
fort. Those in command of the armed 
forces urge boys and girls to stay in 
school as long as possible. This requires 
the presence of competent teachers in the 
classrooms. 

2. School systems having a_reason- 
ably adequate salary schedule naturally 
are in a better position to maintain their 
staffs and personnel during a time of 
general increase in employment turn- 
over than are those systems that offer 
comparatively low salaries. 


3. The existence and operation of a 
financially sound retirement system are 
extremely helpful in maintaining long- 
time interests and relationships with 
teachers. Especially the older, and pre- 
sumably the best, teachers will hesitate 
before giving up old-age security for 
temporary immediate gain. 

4. Keeping men teachers informed of 
their successful direct contribution to the 
war effort through their pre-induction 
training programs for youth undoubted- 
ly is the most significant factor. These 
men realize that Milton’s “they also 
serve who only stand and wait” is not an 
admonition for them merely to stand by 
idly but is a directive to keep essential 
training activities in the schools geared 
to corollary effort in war industry and on 
the fighting fronts of the world— 
VierLinc Kersey. 


Medical Physical Examinations 

Question: What per cent of American high 
schools provide medical physical examinations? 
What is the average cost of such to the dis- 
trict? How have these programs been in- 
stalled where they are being carried out?— 
P.S.E., Ore. 

Answer: The answers to these ques- 
tions can be found in a booklet, “Health 
Services in City Schools,” Vol. 1, Chap. 
V, by James Frederick Rogers, M.D., 
consultant in hygiene, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation.—Ray L. Hamon. 


Remedy for Skipping School 

Question: The problem of pupils’ skipping 
school has become serious in many high schools. 
How should it be handled?—C.E.T., lowa. 

Answer: The answer to the problem 
lies with the school itself. I am sure you 
do not wish me to attempt to suggest 
schemes and devices to meet a situation 
that has not been analyzed or described. 
The best long distance answer to this 
question is for the questioner to find out 
why it is that pupils skip classes of 
certain teachers and are perfectly faithful 
in attending the classes of other teachers. 
When the school finds itself able to take 
its work as seriously as the best teachers 
take their work and do its work as well 
as the best teachers do theirs, attendance 
problems will disappear. To accomplish 
this is not simple or easy—Cnartes E. 
GREENE. 


Preventing Broken Contracts 

Question: How can teachers be prevented 
from breaking contracts after having been em- 
ployed by school boards and school adminis- 
trators?—H.L.S., Miss. 

Answer: Here’s a question that re- 
quires a lot of background to answer. 
Let’s see the contract. Write better and 
more favorable contracts. If the board 
offers a thirty day mutual cancellation 
clause contract, the teachers are not guilty 
of sin when they take advantage of it.— 
A. B. M. 
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Going Holly, 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FILM LIBRARY! 
Castle Films’ 





STUDENTS of this generation have an op- 
portunity never before open to others— 
that of viewing great historic episodes as 
they actually happened! In Castle Films 
“News Parade of the Year” your students 
can see history filmed on the spot... in 
all its realism, drama, and grim fury! 
Here is a priceless record of a year of con- 
flict ... an invaluable reference work for 
years to come! Obtain it for your school 
now! 


ALL THIS IN ONE FILM: 


French Scuttle Own Fleet! 
Normandie Raised! (u.s.s. tatayette) 
Allies Invade! 

Africa... Sicily ... Italy! 
Bombs Blast Germany! 
Battling the U-Boats! 
Russia’s Might Astounds World! 
Mac ra tg Smashing Offensive! Low Own 16 mm. Silent Version for . 


Hull in Moscow! C 0sT. * Own 16 mm. Sound-on-Film for . . . 








CASTLE FILMS’ Educational Subjects 
i 


are of permanent value to every school movie library! 


Ask. ver, rote or vious sa CASTLE FILMS 


under these and other heads, or write our 
Educational Department. 


© Reese et Se eey, beret * oe Pl dete tT hho 
Se 


RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 4 


World's Largest Distributor of 8 mm. and 16 mm. movies 
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ay Wartime 
a School Burdens 


rt Hiei att Shifting industrial populations—overcrowded classrooms. 
OLA il . Shortage of teachers— greater loads for teachers who have “‘stuck.”’ 
Changing pupil needs—greater flexibility in teaching programs. 
Community projects—salvage, Red Cross, Bond drives and others. 
' sigh All this wartime service of schools has not been accomplished 
without strain and plain hard work. But we are proud that 


Mimeograph duplicators and Mimeograph brand supplies have 





been able to lessen this strain and lighten this load in a very con- 


vit hy Wi siderable way. 
“Wl Ny It may be, however, that the Mimeograph duplicator your school 
real purchased many years ago is not adequate for your present needs. 


If this is the case, if your Mimeograph duplicator is too old, or is 


inadequate for your needs, please write us as we may be able to help. 
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The New Year 


OW comes the new year, a time for careful 

appraisal of individual and institutional effort 
and for making plans for the future. Let’s look first 
at the 1943 record. 

The dire predictions that the public schools would 
collapse in 1943 if the federai aid bill (S. 637) was not 
passed have not come to fruition. No one familiar with 
actual conditions even took these predictions seriously. 
Some submarginal schools have been closed for lack 
of pupils or teachers but over the long run this may 
represent a real gain. Many young people have been 
lured from school by the prospects of large wages. 
This short-sighted community and economic policy is 
unfortunate and represents real social loss. Delin- 
quency has increased but for causes that initially lie 
outside the school field. Federal controls have in- 
creased in those areas in which federal subventions 
were operative. 

On the positive side of the ledger are the splendid 
contributions of the teaching profession to the war 
effort. The profession has been stabilized because the 
demands of the armed services have largely been met 
and women teachers are appraising moré objectively 
the relative importance of teaching and auxiliary war 
services. The general adjustment in urban salaries has 
been a great help, although submarginal school dis- 
tricts still show great lag.. Even more encouraging has 
been the attitude of the governors and the state school 
superintendents in recognizing the dangers of federal 
control over public education and their willingness to 
accept state responsibility. 

Professional efforts during 1944 should be steadily 
directed toward rational adjustment of salaries and 
wages to meet general price increases. Operational 
budgets should be increased at least 10 per cent over 
the current year. The teaching profession as a whole 
should pay more attention to postwar planning for 
improved public schools and increased equalization of 
educational opportunities for all. 

Educational improvement can come. only as each 
state is willing to face its own problems and clean its 
own house. Twenty-six states with district organiza- 
tions can do much to improve schools by reorganiza- 
tion of their independent one-room-frontier districts 
into logical and economical educational communities. 
Long-range planning must be accompanied by an 
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intelligent and continuing program of community and 
state interpretation if sensible progress is to be made. 

The educational character of 1944 will be determined 
by the extent of professional vision, competence and 
unselfishness that is brought to bear upon the total 
problem. 


Fight for Tolerance 


HE Council Against Intolerance in America (17 

East Forty-Second Street, New York City), or- 
ganized and sponsored by a group of outstanding 
Americans, deserves the wholehearted support of 
American teachers. This group is carrying on an ex- 
tensive program of adult education through civic 
agencies, churches, platform, press and radio to promote 
the American ideals of fair play, understanding and 
tolerance so essential to achieving the American ideal 
of a classless society. 

This movement to promote the American ideal of 
“live and let live” and of measuring a man’s stature 
by his social contributions instead of by color, position, 
religion or wealth has recently suffered considerably 
through the effects of foreign and native antidemocratic 
propaganda. These omnipresent venomous movements 
of cold, deadly hate were fanned by the depression and 
stimulated by the war for darkly ulterior motives. 
They have produced race and religious strains and even 
bloodshed. 

The Council Against Intolerance in America is help- 
ing combat this evil. It needs your financial and moral 
support. In return it offers a bulwark for the preserva- 
tion of democratic concepts and will give you informa- 
tion and materials to fight these trends. 


States Are Competent 


HE states are perfectly competent to finance public 

education under war conditions without recourse 
to federal funds. The last report of state surpluses in- 
dicated a total of $1,123,478,895 in 46 treasuries as of 
Oct. 1, 1943. 

Wyoming will show a surplus next year and Louisi- 
ana alone reported an unbalanced budget for 1942-43. 
These surpluses do not include monies earmarked for 
unemployment insurance or state retirement funds. 
According to conservative estimates by tax specialists, 
these surpluses will probably be doubled by July 1. 








While many of the excess dollars have been properly 
earmarked for postwar construction activities and now 
unforeseen contingencies, there is no reason why sufh- 
cient amounts cannot be appropriated for the main- 
tenance and improvement of public education systems 
in states now suffering from budgetary anemia. 

State teacher organizations would probably make 
more headway by realistically attempting to secure a 
strong supporting public opinion within their states 
for the better support of public schools than through 
futile expenditure of time and money pursuing a 
Washington will-o’-the-wisp in the form of increased 
teachers’ salaries. It will require more than even a 
superactive N.E.A. pressure lobby ready to spend 
$50,000 for congressional “education” to revive the 
moribund S. 637 this year. 

If the Columbus conference of governors meant any- 
thing, it was that the states stand ready to meet their 
own responsibilities. Of these, public education ranks 
among the most important. However, it is possible 
that governors and legislatures may not be interested 
in larger expenditures that do not carry with them 
strong programs for real improvement of the schools. 


Beware Inflation 


NCONTROLLED economic inflation now and 
at the conclusion of the war can mean only 
suffering and economic destruction for the salaried or 
“white-collar” individual. The teaching profession is 
included in this category. There may be great differ- 
ences in our political and economic thinking but there 
can be no differences in attitude when the possible 
disaster of uncontrolled inflation is objectively viewed. 
Neither can there be indifference toward the matter. 
Regardless of whether our individual preference is 
for pure control of prices or weighted price control 
through producer subsidy, the stark fact is that the 
United States has followed the lead of Great Britain 
and Canada and has chosen to control prices in part 
by the subsidy method. It has worked well in both of 
those countries and, after the propaganda of the pro- 
fessional lobbyists for farm and labor groups has been 
objectively screened, the fact remains that it has also 
worked well in this country. 

For postwar safety it is essential that we keep our 
price structure in close relationship with that of our 
allies. Wide differences such as existed at the close 
of World War I spell ultimate disaster. 

It is economically too dangerous to change pro- 
cedures at this stage of the game. Whether one method 
is preferable to another must be purely academic in 
the light of reality. No one is getting hurt under cur- 
rent practices except the white-collar worker whose 
salary has not yet been adjusted to already significant 
declines in purchasing power. Farm income has in- 
creased greatly and the farmer rarely pays income tax 
in the same proportion as do wage earners. Labor has 
made greater net economic gains than at any time in 
history. 
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Those salaried individuals who desire to maintain 
themselves and their meager savings and prevent eco- 
nomic collapse of their future plans will do well to 
communicate vigorously with their representatives and 
senators in Congress, insisting on legislation that sensi- 
bly ties wages and prices together without exception 
or favoritism to any organized interests. 


Administrative Specifications 


HE Minneapolis board of education, so vigorously 
and unfeelingly slapped about by a recent outside 
survey, is looking for a new superintendent. 

Six specifications have been drawn up that the new 
executive must meet, starting with character traits and 
ending with formal educational qualifications. They 
specify particularly a professional coordinator along 
the lines indicated by Lawrence Vredevoe in three 
articles recently published (June, July and September 
1943) in The Nation’s Scuoots. The totality of execu- 
tive specifications are so expressive of these current 
administrative trends that they are quoted in full: 

“1. Unquestionable integrity of character 

“2. Proven ability as an organizer and administra- 
tor, and in finance and public relations 

“3. Professional education regarding modern devel- 
opment in liberalized education, not bound by tradition 

“4. High quality of leadership that will enable him 
to give positive professional leadership to our system, 
withstand pressure groups and face fundamental issues 

“5. Confirmed believer in democracy in educational 
administration, who will sustain this position by pre- 
senting evidence rather than resorting to authority, 
who respects personality of others and who encourages 
freedom of expression 

“6. Possession of a master’s or a doctor’s degree, 
preferably a doctorate.” 


No Need for Worry 


O THOSE schoolmen who have been waylaying 

us at educational gatherings to seek reassurance 
concerning the possibilities of a fourth presidential 
term, it is now possible to offer satisfying, if not com- 
plete, reassurance. W. C. Wagoner, outstanding 
millennialist and self-admitted celestial mathematician, 
has again fixed the millennium and the period of the 
millennial kingdom. 

His choice: Monday, Nov. 6, 1944. Without con- 
scious appreciation of the closeness of this cosmic 
event, the American quadrennial election falls in 
routine legal manner on Tuesday, November 7, just 
one day too late. 

Quiet acceptance of this prophecy will eliminate the 
need for political worry and permit full attention to 
be devoted to the war effort so that this job can be 
completed before the fateful day arrives. 


Aw Lott 
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When Johnny Comes Marching Home— 
To SCHOOL 


A. B. MOEHLMAN 


NE of the major postwar prob- 

lems is the education of the 
men mustered out of national service 
after the close of the war. The difh- 
culties involved in orienting these 
individuals to the ways of peace and 
civilian life after several years of 
severe strain undergone in the most 
brutal war in history cannot be 
lightly passed over. 

Approximately ten million men 
and women will be enrolled in all 
branches of the national services at 
the end of the war. Probably half 
of this number will be over 25 years 
of age, including both men and 
women who were well established 
in their life’s work before they went 
to war and who will probably 
quickly return to jobs in which their 
equity has been preserved. 

The other half represents age 
groups under 25 years, approximately 
three millions from 18 to 22 years 
of age. Many of these boys entered 
service before completing the twelfth 
or fourteenth grades. Probably a 
million more are persons whose serv- 
ice obligations precluded completion 
of professional or university courses. 


Many to Enroll in Grades || to 14 


A rough calculation places the 
number to be educated in secondary 
schools and universities at 3,500,000. 

The specific and detailed demands 
of these individuals for education 
cannot be precisely measured now. 
While exact information is not avail- 
able, certain generalizations may be 
made. Not more than 200,000 will 
be capable of benefiting from ad- 
vanced work in colleges and uni- 
versities. The great mass will 
demand secondary school work be- 
tween grades 11 and 14. Since the 
upper two years of secondary work 
are unfortunately not yet far ad- 
vanced in the typical community 
high school, colleges and universities 
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may expect unusually large but rela- 
tively temporary enrollments in their 
first two years. Allowances that will 
need to be made for the physically 
disabled and mentally handicapped 
are not known at this time. 

Three proposals have been made 
by individuals and groups. Three 
bills have been introduced into the 
Congress to provide for separation 
pay and for continuing civilian edu- 
cation. The Army is also considering 
the possibility of retaining control 
over these service men and women 
and giving them specialized training 
in Army schools. 

Current official and unofficial plans 
place the educational control of the 
mustered out man or woman directly 
in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment. Some of them, like the 
Thomas Bill (S. 1509), are openly 
deterministic in proposing that serv- 
ice men shall be entitled to continued 
education only “in any one of the 
fields or branches of knowledge for 
which he shall have been determined 


to be qualified. . . .” 
Democracy Demands Free Choice 


This one sentence assumes that 
the federal executive authority pos- 
sesses omnipotence to determine the 
destiny of individuals. There is no 
scientific evidence to sustain this 
radical deterministic assumption nor 
is there any basis for it in American 
philosophy or practice. Men and 
women must be free to make their 
own educational choices even if in 
the minds of certain educators these 
choices may be mistakes. The opera- 
tion of the Army schools would also 
be much too narrow and _ deter- 
ministic. 

Certain general principles may be 
promulgated concerning postwar ed- 
ucation for service men and women. 
All of them should be treated alike. 
No particular favoritism should be 
shown those who desire to return to 
school over those who wish to re- 
turn immediately to work. All men 


and women should be mustered out 
of service as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible and be granted full pay and 
allowances for an initial period of 
six months. Federal control over 
these persons should cease completely 
with official separation from the 
armed forces. 

Soldiers, sailors and airmen prob- 
ably need an interim of self-directed 
leisure for reorientation to civilian 
living before returning to work. For 
those individuals who desire to con- 
tinue their education, the mustering 
out pay may be continued for a sec- 
ond six months. Allowances or edu- 
cational subventions may be made 
for those economically incapable of 
completing their program without 
special aid. 


Freedom of Teaching Essential 


The choice of educational program 
and institution should be left to the 
individual without interference by 
federal authority. The American 
needs this freedom to make his own 
personal and social decisions. So- 
called “guidance” has not yet at- 
tained the position of being able to 
play God to the American people. 
General suggestions and advice prob- 
ably represent current safe limits to 
direction of the individual. 

It would probably be best if most 
of these individuals could return to 
their communities and put down 
their roots again while quietly com- 
pleting the last years of secondary 
education. Inadequate structural or- 
ganization and unfortunate lag in 
secondary education concerning 
broad terminal thirteenth and four- 
teenth year curriculums make this 
impossible save in a small number 
of cases. 

Hence, most servicemen will prob- 
ably attend academic colleges and 
universities not well adjusted to 
meet their social and educational 
needs. Freedom of teaching must be 
fully restored to colleges and uni- 
versities. Colleges should also realize 
that the returned servicemen will no 
more fit into a smug program of 


restrictive adolescent academic regu- 
lations than they did in 1919. 











An American Town Meeting 
Discussion of world news in the 
schools gives pupils a world outlook, a 
broader point of view. These town 
meetings and forums are popular. 


Community wages total war 


DON’T know what our postwar 
education will be. In one re- 
spect, at least, I think it should be 
different—better than the kind of 
education we've had these last twen- 
ty-five years. And there is lively 
hope it will be. 

Even now, you can see signs of 
difference and improvement. These 
are found in a more scientific and 
humane approach on the part of 
schools to the problems of our times. 

In the past many of these prob- 
lems, like the depression, unemploy- 
ment, racial and religious prejudice, 
were evaded or ignored. Some were 
considered too hot to touch. Hence, 
most children and adults were not 
equipped to cope with the conflicts, 
prejudices and mass hatreds that 
have characterized the period since 
1930. 

Fortunately, this situation is chang- 
ing. Enlightened citizens, school 
administrators and teachers know 
that unless millions of Americans 
are immunized against the propa- 
gandas of demagogues who make 
unjustified attacks on businessmen, 
labor unions and racial and religious 
groups the postwar period will wit- 
ness an increase in prejudice and 
intolerance. 
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CLYDE R. MILLER 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Many schools see this. Many are 
addressing themselves to the task of 
helping pupils to see issues clearly 
and to deal effectively with prejudice 
and intolerance. The better news- 
papers, magazines and radio forums 
see it, too. 

All this is promising. Such edu- 
cation, however, is a process that 
must go forward day in and day out, 
year in and year out. It must touch 
children in school and out of school. 
This means that the school must be 
integrated with all manner of civic 
groups and activities that condition 
the daily thinking and emotional re- 
sponses of children and adults. 

As an example of how a school 
system is integrated with the com- 
munity in dealing with conflicts, 
prejudices and intolerances, the work 
that has been going forward in the 
public schools of Springfield, Mass., 
since 1939 offers encouragement. In 
the late summer of that year the 
Springfield superintendent, Dr. John 
Granrud, began an experiment that 
since has been called “a community’s 
total war on prejudice.” 


It started simply. A survey of the 
educational activities of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
completed in August 1939, had de- 
clared that you cannot deal success- 
fully with anti-Semitism or anti- 
Catholicism by counterpropaganda. 
It was suggested to the national con- 
ference that it get one school system 
to develop educational means for 
immunizing children and adults 
against such propagandas. 

Springfield was selected. It is a 
typical, middle-sized, conservative 
community. About 40 per cent of 
the residents are of old Yankee stock 
and the rest are chiefly of Polish, 
Irish and French-Canadian descent 
with the usual Jewish and Negro 
minority groups. Some 60 per cent 
are Catholic. 

At that time conflicts and tensions 
in Springfield were typical of those 
in similar communities. Coughlinites 
were fairly strong. Anti-Semitism 
was fairly pronounced. Opportuni- 
ties for Negroes were probably fewer 
than in most similar communities. 

But Springfield, for all its tensions, 
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rated fairly high among cities. Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike so rated it in 
his study of cities a few years ago. 
It had two exceptionally good news- 
papers, strong in civic spirit. It was 
known for its good school system, 
with teachers selected and promoted 
on merit, with a superintendent who 
followed a course of practical de- 
mocracy in making appointments. 
As a result of the policy of letting 
the school personnel be fairly repre- 
sentative of all groups, the people as 
a whole had confidence in their 
schools. 

When, in the fall of 1939, Super- 
intendent Granrud appointed a com- 
mittee of school executives and teach- 
ers to plan how to tackle the prob- 
lem of prejudice and intolerance, 
practically all educational levels, de- 


therefore, any program calculated to 
deal with prejudice must include 
adult education and, as a part of this, 
teacher education. 

Thus it was that the Springfield 
approach to the problem of prejudice 
(sometimes called thé Springfield 
Plan) included provision for in- 
tegrating the schools with adult 
groups and agencies in the com- 
munity, through the Council of 
Adult Education, the Council of 
Social Agencies, community forum 
programs and neighborhood discus- 
sion groups. Surveys relating to em- 
ployment of Negroes and others 
were made. 

In the classroom, the committee 
held that the teaching of democ- 
racy had been too much idealized. 
Youngsters had been told that Amer- 


m PREJUDICE 


partments and religious groups were 
represented. 

After careful study of attitudes of 
intolerance, the committee concluded 
that children’s prejudices in the main 
reflected forces outside the school; 


Children are taught to visualize the na- 
tionalities making up America today. 


ica was a perfect democracy but they 
became disillusioned when the reali- 
ties of their experience failed to 
coincide with these ideals. The 
Negro girl, for example, knew she 
might be the best stenographer in 


the class but she would have the 
hardest time getting a job; the boy 
with the foreign name kné@w, that he 
couldn’t compete on equaty, terms 
with boys with Anglo-Saxofffames. 

The committee determined?there- 
fore, that while democratic ideals 
must be stressed the emphasis in the 
Springfield schools should be on dis- 
covering weaknesses in democratic 
practice and in taking measures to 
correct them. This meant, the com- 
mittee held, that situations and issues 
must be faced frankly. It meant that 
school placement service must be 
strengthened to help members of 
racial and religious minorities get a 
fairer deal when seeking employ- 
ment. Throughout the schools and 
increasingly in the community good 
democratic procedures were to be 
used in building a strong desire to 
correct weaknesses. 

Inevitably, as the committee found, 
an examination of opposing views, 
particularly those relating to eco- 
nomic, political, racial and religious 
prejudice, demands the ability to 
analyze opinions and propagandas 
highly charged with emotion. With- 
out ability in analysis, an atmos- 
phere of free and open discussion in 
which children could submit their 
own prejudices to objective self- 
analysis would be impossible. 

As for democratic ideals, the com- 
mittee was convinced these must be 
taught so dynamically and be re- 
lated so closely to everyday life that 
children and adults would be fired 


The bright-colored pottery and basketry of our American 
neighbors to the south are of interest to sixth grade pupils. 
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The school front helps the home front with its rationing job. 


with enthusiasm to realize them in 
practical situations. After four years 
of such “total war on prejudice,” 
there appears to be evidence that in 
this “practical situation” democracy 
is the best way to overcome prejudice 
and intolerance. 

Indeed, “practical” is the key word 
in the steady building within the 
Springfield schools and community 
of a type of education that appears 
to be the most successful method yet 
devised for immunizing Americans 
against prejudice and intolerance, for 
reducing conflict, building good will. 

What the schools, community 
forums and newspapers stress is the 
practical, honest, fair approach to 
problems and issues ranging from 
those that concern individuals, small 
groups and neighborhoods to those 
affecting the state, the nation, the 
world. 

In essence, the Springfield ap- 
proach has four steps developed in 
the schools with appropriate mate- 
rials and activities: 

1. Getting axioms of decency and 
fair play into the minds of children. 

2. Emphasizing the difference be- 
tween fact and opinion. 

3. Stressing the importance of get- 
ting the relevant facts in a situation 
before making a judgment. 


4. With the relevant facts in hand 
and with facts distinguished from 
opinions, maxing judgmerts in terras 


of decency, of honesty and fair play. 

In developing school programs in 
this total war on prejudice, teachers 
and pupils worked together to deter- 
mine concrete objectives. In one 
elementary school, for example, these 
were: 

1. To learn the value of the privi- 
leges of living in the United States. 

2. To learn to understand some 
fundamental concepts of democracy. 

3. To work well together, giving 
each child an opportunity to make 
his contribution to the group. 

4. To make a series of decorative 
panels depicting fundamental demo- 
cratic concepts. 

Similarly, goals and activity pro- 
grams were worked out for ele- 





Chinese boy sets the flag of his 
‘adgpted-country waving over the mu- 
‘nidipal <gréup model made by him. 


mentary, junior and senior high 
schools, emphasizing respect for 
wholesome contributions to com- 
munity living in whatever group or 
race these were found. Measures for 
recognizing and remedying weak- 
nesses in our democracy received par- 
ticular attention in the high schools. 

Such activity is not new. What is 
new in the Springfield Plan is that 
consciously and continuously for 
four years the attempt has been 
made to have this approach permeate 
not only the schools but also the 
whole community. 

Springfield has not become a 
Utopia. It has made but a begin- 
ning. “The years ahead may be try- 
ing ones,” declares Doctor Granrud. 
“Our schools must do far more than 
they have done in the past to meet 
issues that must be frankly and 
courageously faced, clearly analyzed 
and democratically settled. We can- 
not evade this responsibility. 

“Our teachers and citizens have 
made a fine start toward building a 
community in which there will be 
less intolerance and more good will, 
less befuddlement and more intelli- 
gence in meeting community prob- 
lems.” 

Doctor Granrud believes that any 
community that attempts what 
Springfield has started must do so 
in terms of conditions peculiar to 
that community. 

“Yes, one community can _ ex- 
change experiences with another. We 
have been helped greatly by inspira- 
tion that came to us from the out- 
side, but what we have begun has 
been primarily the result of the team- 
work of our Springfield people.” 

Here, then, is one phase of edu- 
cation that should be developed in 
hundreds of American communities 
in the postwar period. It has im- 
pressed outstanding leaders in Amer- 
ican life. 

The Pittsburgh board of education 
recently sent a representative to 
Springfield and is now -considering 
its own approach to problems of 
prejudice and intolerance. 

My own conviction is that more 
millions of Americans can be im- 
munized more quickly and with far 
less expense against vicious propa- 
gandas by the Springfield Plan than 
by any other method. It should be 
supported by businessmen and labor 
unions as well as by those concerned 
primarily with eliminating prejudice 
against racial and religious groups. 
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The 


STATES 
MUST 
FIGHT 


EUGENE B. ELLIOTT 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Michigan 





ANY educators throughout the 
United States feel that the 
fight to maintain state control of 
public education has already been 
lost insofar as activities involving 
federal funds are concerned. They 
believe that the immediate postwar 
period will witness even a greater 
growth of federal control as national 
contributions to elementary and sec- 
ondary education are involved. 
Specific cases in which state and 
community control of funds allotted 
to them has been lost are seen in the 
educational programs of the W.P.A., 
the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. All three 
of these agencies, the activities of 
which involved the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, were established 
outside the control of legally consti- 
tuted federal and state education au- 
thorities. 


The Case of Day Care Centers 


The most recent example is an 
agreement, signed by the budget 
director, the Federal Security admin- 
istrator and the executive head of the 
Federal Works Agency and approved 
by the President, dealing with the 
use of Lanham Act funds which in- 
volves the operation of day care cen- 
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ters, schools and public school con- 
struction.’ 

The agreement was written with- 
out consultation with either the state 
or the federal education authorities 
and is an excellent example of arbi- 
trary federal bureaucratic administra- 
tive procedure. It leaves practically 
the entire administration of the pub- 
lic school program in the hands of 
the Federal Works Agency. One 
paragraph from this agreement reads: 

“School Facilities. The Federal 


Works Agency is equipped to de- 


termine the need and extent of need 
in cooperation with local govern- 
ments. The Federal Security Agency, 
te. U. S. Office of Education, has 
not heretofore been called upon for 
recommendations regarding P.W.A., 
W.P.A. or other school construction 
projects and has no responsibility for 
standardizing such facilities. It is 
agreed that no recommendations by 
the Federal Security Agency (U. S. 
Office of Education) will be required 
for these facilities.” 

Under this arbitrary assumption of 
authority, the Federal Works Agency 
has now established itself as the ex- 
pert agency in the field of school 
building needs and school construc- 
tion, completely disregarding special- 
ists in colleges and universities, state 
departments of public instruction 


and the Office of Education. 
The Situation in Michigan 


During October 1943, the executive 
officer of the Federal Works Agency 
directed a communication to Con- 
gressman Fritz G. Lanham? in which 
he implies that the school people of 
the country have bungled the child 
care program in connection with the 
war effort, stating that the school 
officials have asked for four times as 
many nursery school centers as were 
needed. This letter also implies that 
the Federal Works Agency is the 
watchdog of the federal treasury. In 
conclusion, he recommends an 
amendment to the Lanham Act that 
would set up the Federal Works 
Agency as the one to operate these 
day care programs in local communi- 
ties. Insofar as Michigan is concerned, 
agents of the Federal Works Agency 
actually cajoled and almost bludg- 
eoned local school authorities into 


Letter to President, dated Aug. 12, 1943, 
outlining procedure in administering war pub- 
lic service applications. 

*Congressional Record, Sept. 14, 1943, p. 
94090. 


applying for Lanham Act funds in 
order that the former W.P.A. nurs- 
ery schools might be continued. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this new attempt to set up a federal 
agency for dealing with child care 
programs in the states appears to be 
that it is designed for the sole pur- 
pose of providing jobs for the politi- 
cally conscious and active adminis- 
trative personnel of certain federal 
agencies recently abolished by con- 
gressional action. 


No Need for Federal Agency 


It is not necessary tq enter into an 
argument as to whether the public 
schools or some other social organi- 
zation should operate nursery schools. 
If these centers are to be only a park- 
ing place for children, they need not 
be operated by schools; on the other 
hand, if these centers involve the 
education and guidance of the chil- 
dren, then schools should take a 
hand in their operation. More than 
90 per cent of all nursery schools are 
now operated by school authorities. 
There is no need for any federal 
agency to come into the states to con- 
trol such programs. 

Despite the accumulating evidence 
concerning the extension of federal 
control, we must not be too pessi- 
mistic over the prospects of losing 
state control of education. We can 
still have faith in the common sense 
of the Congress of the United States. 
It is true that the Congress for several 
years, because of real or created emer- 
gencies, has delegated certain of its 
powers to executive agencies. For- 
tunately, however, this period now 
appears to be drawing to a close and 
the tide is turning in the direction of 
our legally constituted organizations. 

The federal Constitution was the 
creation of men who had studied the 
use and abuse of executive power 
under autocrats not too unlike our 
present European dictators. They 
had actually experienced the use and 
abuse of governmental authority at 
its worst. 

The fact that education is not men- 
tioned in our federal Constitution 
has never struck me as being a mere 
accident. There is a tendency to be- 
lieve that it was omitted because 
public education was too new and of 
too little importance at that time. An 
examination of the facts will show 
that Harvard University had been 
established for 150 years and Yale 
had been operating for 86 years and 
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that the New England colonies had 
levied taxes for public education as 
early as 1648. State acceptance of 
responsibility for public education 
actually appeared in eight state con- 
stitutions between 1776 and 1800. 

Education was specifically omitted 
from the federal Constitution be- 
cause state planning and popular 
local administration had already been 
well worked out in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. The people wanted 
control of education to remain within 
the states and to retain their partner 
interest. The framers of the Consti- 
tution set up safeguards of states’ 
rights under Article X of the Con- 
stitution, which says: 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people.” 

Not a single educator in the coun- 
try will argue against a strong U. S. 
Office of Education as an agency to 
keep its finger on the pulse of edu- 
cational activities throughout the 
United States. This agency should 
have the quality of personnel neces- 
sary to exercise educational leader- 
ship without assuming control of the 
public schools. The excuse for estab- 
lishing new agencies or extending 
the authority of the present ones is 
the claim that the leadership does 
not exist within the states. There is 
actually more capable educational 
leadership within the states than 
within the federal government. 


Bureaucrats Must Be Fought 


So far the school people of this 
country have been carrying on a 
whispering program against various 
types of federally controlled educa- 
tion. The time has come when 
whispering should be changed to 
shouting from the housetops. These 
brass-knuckled power-hungry  bu- 
reaucrats must be fought with every 
instrument within our means. 

First, we must use the powers of 
the press, platform and radio to cre- 
ate a dynamic public opinion; sec- 
ond, we must use the Conference of 
Governors, the Council of State 
Governments, the Association of 
Chief School Officers and all other 
educational agencies and, if neces- 
sary, we must go directly to the peo- 
ple in a “knockdown and dragout” 
fight at the polls. 

Maintaining control of public edu- 
cation by the people is an issue 
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totally apart from partisan politics. 
The attitude of school people toward 
this matter is the same in every sec- 
tion of the country. 


No More Pussyfooting 


Educators have been whispering 
instead of shouting for fear of losing 
some petty project supported by fed- 
eral funds. Their policy has been 
one of pussyfooting. We care little 
in Michigan whether the loss in fed- 
eral funds is $5 or $5,000,000. The 
sum of money lost to any state is 
insignificant compared to the real 
issue involved, which is changing 
the basic and fundamental principles 
and philosophy of control of the edu- 
cational process. 

The dictators of Europe have 
thrown us into this world conflict 
without the invention of a single 
new idea. They have merely copied 


the methods of the Caesars, the Han- 
nibals and other war-crazed, would- 
be world conquerors and have added 
control of the more complex modern 
educational process. The plans used 
by the dictators have been the same 
in every case—the creation of a body 
of war-mad youth through national 
schemes of formal or informal propa- 
ganda which is disguised as educa- 
tion. 


Let Educators Do Their Job 


Federal officials in this country are 
not being accused of this aim. They 
are accused of jeopardizing our form 
of democratic existence through by- 
passing legally state constituted edu- 
cation authorities, who have given 
long years of study and practice to 
the needs of youth, in order to reach 
for power and extend their orbit of 
influence. 





Twelve “‘Windows’”’ of Education 


N ILLUMINATING report on 

“What Education Our Money 
Buys” has been published by the edu- 
cational conference board of New 
York State. The subject is ap- 
proached through twelve “windows” 
through which the school is viewed 
in terms of its purposes and 
processes, 

These windows are: (1) reading, 
writing and arithmetic; (2) basic 
knowledge for Americans; (3) learn- 
ing to think; (4) exploring pupils’ 
abilities; (5) the growth of charac- 
ter; (6) health and safety; (7) homes 
for America; (8) the world of work; 
(9) making citizens; (10) regard for 
the individual; (11) the school and 
the community; (12) the teacher and 
the school. 

Two facing pages are allowed for 
each window, and each is discussed 
from the point of view of schools in 
which the cost per pupil is the aver- 
age for the state, namely, $115. 
These are the alert schools that main- 
tain the sound values of the past but 
also are aware of new needs schools 
must meet. These schools take ad- 
vantage of proved better methods. 
They keep abreast of scientific de- 
velopments in education and know 
what is emerging from the other 
schools’ practical experience along 


various lines. They are progressive. 

A box, or block of copy, on each 
left-hand page shows how $75 
schools fall short of $115 schools. A 
similar box on the right-hand page 
shows the kind of education that can 
be bought for $150 per pupil and up. 
The $115 schools draw rapidly on 
the experience of the $150 institu- 
tions and the $75 schools draw on 
it only slowly, if at all. 

The educational conference board 
had previously proposed that the 
state work as rapidly as possible up- 
ward toward the $115 per pupil level. 
There was much evidence that 
schools operating on levels below 
this found the maintenance of effec- 
tive education difficult. The present 
study was undertaken to check the 
evidence and to provide a picture of 
what might result from an increased 
expenditure. 

The study was made by the com- 
mittee on state aid of the educational 
conference board, an organization 
that is made up of the New York 
State School Boards Association, New 
York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, New York State Teachers 
Association, New York State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents 
and New York State Council of 
School Superintendents. 
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Too Young at 16 to 
OUIT SCHOOL 


A postwar problem is to equip young 


people to find their way in a new eco- 


nomic world with a new social outlook. 


This will require a longer period of com- 


pulsory school years than we have today 


ARCH O. HECK 


Department of Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus 





HIS World War will have 
served American youths of the 
future a good turn if it makes the 
present generation serving abroad in 
the armed forces conscious of the 
worth-whileness and uniqueness of 
the American system of education. 
Boys and girls in these United 
States have been provincial in accept- 
ing the benefits of public education 
with little or no realization of how 
fortunate they have been. They have 
at times been resentful of the legal 
requirements that keep them in 
school. 


Education Often Denied 


Our youngsters have failed to real- 
ize that in other portions of the 
world youths born in certain social 
strata find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get an education. If they 
belong to certain economic levels, 
higher education is virtually closed 
to them. 

In the United States compulsory 
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schooling had its origin in the colony 
of Massachusetts in 1643; the law 
specified that children had to be 
taught to read and to write. It was 
felt to be important that all people be 
educated in a society in which each 
person had a part in governing that 
society. 


Early School Legislation 


In 1852 the first compulsory school 
attendance law was passed; this, too, 
was in Massachusetts. At first, legis- 
lation governed only the years from 
8 to 12 or 14 and education was com- 
pulsory for a period of twelve weeks 
yearly. Most states now make attend- 
ance compulsory from the age of 
7 to 16 and for a thirty-two week 
year; five states require attendance 
until 18 years of age. 

By the passage of such legislation, 
we have recognized the importance 
of education as a means of survival 
for our American way of life. We 
need men and women who can be 


self-supporting in a machine age; 
who have enough knowledge of the 
history of mankind to appreciate the 
society in which they live; who know 
enough about social problems to 
make intelligent decisions on leaders 
and issues; who know enough about 
the peoples of this earth to appre- 
ciate their strengths and be willing 
to work with them in the building 
of a better world order, and who 
are free of prejudice, whether it be 
religious, national or racial in char- 
acter. 

We are in a world conflict. We 
wanted none of it but were forcibly 
drawn into it. Even the most vigor- 
ous opponents of our mingling in 
foreign affairs now are recognizing 
that a nation cannot live within a 
cage of its own. 


Isolationism Impossible 


Modern communication and trans- 
portation have made neighbors of 
peoples on opposite sides of the 
earth; industrial advance has created 
weapons of destruction so terrible 
that, if held by a single unscrupulous 
nation, they could be used by that 
nation to enslave the others. These 
developments alone make impossi- 
ble the isolationism of the past and 
bring with them many implications 
that need to be recognized. 

We of the United States have 
“mouthed” rather freely the idea of 
the equality of mankind. Jesus 
taught such equality and we like to 
think of ourselves as a Christian na- 
tion. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence says “that all men are created 
equal.” We teach our children this 
ideal of Christian and national equal- 
ity but do we believe it? 

Granting biological differences and 
that some men are strong and some 
weak, that some are tall and some 
short, do we even believe in that 
“equality of opportunity” which our 
educators have talked about so flu- 
ently during the past several decades? 
Unless we do believe in such equal- 
ity, how are we to hope for any kind 
of world cooperation? Hitler has 
experimented with his “master race” 
concept and we have seen how little 
the peoples of the world like it when 
they are not of that race. But in 
reality how different are we? 

Do the Protestants accept the Jews 
on a basis of equality? Do the Cath- 
olics so accept the Protestants? Does 
the white man of the United States 
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accept the American Negro as an 
equal? If not, why not? If so, when 
do we plan to make our actions con- 
form to our protestations? 

Let us look at the world scene. 
China has more than 450,000,000 
yellow people; Japan has 100,000,- 
000 more. India has 400,000,000 Indi- 
ans. Africa has more than 150,000,- 
000 black people, while the islands 
of the Pacific and the southeast por- 
tion of Asia have millions more of 
the colored races. Nor are the Amer- 
icas a white continent. The Indian, 
the Negro, the mestizo and the 
mulatto make up about 90 per cent 
or more of the population of many 
of the 20 Latin-American countries. 
The national leaders of some of these 
countries are not of the white race; 
they are proud of their Indian blood. 

In our own United States, we 
have 13,500,000 Negroes representing 
more than 10 per cent of the entire 
population. What will be the situa- 
tion in the future? 


A New Order in China 


Is it believable that China has not 
awakened to the need of an indus- 
trialized order for the postwar pe- 
riod? Indeed, that country is on the 
way to industrialization now. With 
Japan defeated, the world may ex- 
pect to see in China a period of in- 
dustrialization surpassing that which 
began in Russia in 1928 and has con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

And what of the restless millions 
of India? Are they going to be con- 
tent with a primitive agricultural 
order? Even now a new order of 
industrialization is on its way in that 
country. The end of the war may 
well see this process go forward at 
a vastly increased tempo. And what 
of northern Africa, Brazil, Argentina 
and Mexico? The white race living 
in Europe, the United States and 
Canada has led the way in a tre- 
mendous industrial development. 

The colored races of the world 
were not too discontented as long 
as their way of life was not too hard 
or too uncertain. But these two 
world wars, among groups of the 
white race, have made life difficult 
for the colored peoples; their way 
of life has become endangered; they 
have seen the terrific destruction 
wrought by the engines of war of 
the white race. They do not feel 
safe. 

Does anyone doubt that in the 
postwar days the white race will not 
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be forced to sit at the peace table 
with representatives of the colored 
races? Does anyone imagine that 
this can be done without recognizing 
actually, as well as in theory, the 
equality of races? Even if our lead- 
ers are ready, which some doubt, to 
accept the colored races as equals, is 
the rank and file of our people 
ready? 

Many students in my college 
classes seem ready. They are most 
liberal in their thinking. However, 
during the last two years I have 
talked with hundreds of men in 
business and industry, with men on 
the farm, with day laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, and here the picture 
is anything but promising. These 
men have scant respect for the abil- 
ity of the colored races; they still 
believe this to be a white man’s 
world. 

Unless catastrophe is to descend 
upon the earth in the form of suc- 
cessive world wars that might well 
wipe out civilization as we now 
know it, education must play a far 
more important rdle in this country 
than it has ever played before. Cur- 
ricular changes making possible 
vocational competence, courses that 
give students human insight, teach 
them racial and religious tolerance 
and lead to world vision in human 
relationships are needed. These can 
hardly be achieved by eight short 
years of elementary education. Post- 
war compulsory schooling, therefore, 
must reach far beyond the minimum 
and most of the maximum limits 
now set by compulsory school 
attendance legislation. 


Vocational Competence a Goal 


This does not mean _ necessarily 
that we have to set new and strange 
goals for education. It does mean 
that some of the goals we talk about 
most eloquently must be not only 
discussed but also achieved. For ex- 
ample, we have aimed in the past 
at vocational efficiency. It has been 
almost wholly a goal. 

Except for those who enter the 
professions, most of our young peo- 
ple have completed their education, 
whether it is eighth grade or less, 
secondary school or a few years of 
college, without having attained any 
vocational competence. In an age 
when most American youths enter 
industry or work on a mechanized 
farm, we still have academic schools 
that never so much as admit by the 


nature of their curriculums that the 
machine has entered into American 
life. 

We need practical shop work 
dealing with electricity, machines, 
automobiles, farm equipment and 
airplanes. These shop experiences 
should begin in the grades and not 
be delayed until the secondary school 
level. In the upper grades, class 
work should be related to actual ex- 
perience—some for pay, some not— 
on the farm, in the shop or in the 
factory. 

A second present day goal of edu- 
cation has been the preparation of 
young people to take their proper 
place in a social order that respects 
human personality. This has been 
interpreted to mean that each person 
should be given his chance to de- 
velop himself to the highest degree 
possible and to contribute to the 
well-being of the social order of 
which he is a part. We have courses 
in history, civics and literature that 
might well achieve this goal. But do 
they? 


A Real Opportunity for Teachers 


My young niece and nephews were 
recently questioning the value of 
their courses in history. They dis- 
liked memorizing names of “old 
guys” they had never heard of out- 
side the textbook. You cannot help 
but have a great sympathy for the 
younger generation in their com- 
plaint. Yet these young people are 
fascinated with radio programs that 
link the past with present war-time 
problems. What opportunities teach- 
ers of these subjects have for helping 
American youth to gain a respect 
and admiration for the peoples of 
other religions, of other lands and 
of other races! 

If our present educational goals 
are to be achieved in the postwar 
period, school attendance will need 
to be made compulsory beyond the 
age of 14 or 16. Perhaps 18 years 
or even more should be the goal, 
provided honest attempts are made 
to adapt the school program to the 
needs of these older youths. It seems 
reasonably clear that the two goals 
of economic efficiency and_ social 
vision will not be achieved in a short 
school span. Such a lengthened pro- 
gram of compulsory schooling plus 
a sensible curriculum should help 
our younger people face vocational 
and world problems more realisti- 
cally than they are now doing. 
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THIS MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE WAS MAILED TO 
1000 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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What of Compulsory Mthtary lraming? 


Bye tees military training 
following the war has brought 
the biggest and most heated returns of 
any question in the School Opinion 
Polls to date. 

No. 9 in the series, the questionnaire 
was sent to 1000 superintendents rep- 
resenting a cross section of the field. 
The return at closing date on Decem- 
ber 6 was 40 per cent. Many more 
answers have been received following 
the tabulation but the order of pref- 
erences has not changed although a 
strong rise in the vote for splitting the 
training into four summer vacations 
has been noted since subscribers have 
read the editorial in the December 
Nation’s ScHoots in which such a 
breakdown is publicly proposed for the 
first time. 

Few school administrators look with 
favor on any Congressional move 
toward a two year period of compul- 
sory military training. Sixty-four per 
cent favor the one year period, pro- 
vided legislation is enacted making 
military training mandatory for boys. 

Twenty-three per cent took to the 
four-summer plan on the spot. 

The premise on which the question- 
naire was based, namely, that universal 
military training will probably be made 
compulsory after the war, was attacked 
by several respondents. Of the total 
answers received 3.5 per cent of the 
men are so opposed to universal mili- 
tary training that they refused to an- 
swer the questions but did return the 
questionnaire with comments, many of 
them pointed. 

Placement of military training is de- 
pendent somewhat on local setups as 
to junior college, but 65'4 per cent of 
those replying think it would work out 
best following the 12th school year, or 
on graduation from the traditional four 
year high school. Only 5 per cent vote 
to place it following the 14th school 
year. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


Universal Military Training will prob- 
ably be made compulsory following 
the war. 


1. Under these conditions which do 
you favor? 


One year's training... 64%, 

Four summers................ A 

Two years’ training...... .. 8% 

No training or some other plan... 5% 
2. Where should this training be 

placed? 

Following 12th school year ....65Y/2%, 


During senior high vacations.......20 % 
Following |4th school year... 5  % 
Not at all or for some other plan.. 91% 


3. Do you favor a high school 
R.O.T.C.? 


Rn ee TES eee 45%, 
Yes, on permissive basis... 32% 
Yes, on mandatory basis... ‘7%, 


Yes for some schools; No for others.. 6%, 


Twenty per cent vote for its place- 
ment during senior high school vaca- 
tion periods, a somewhat smaller per- 
centage than those endorsing the four- 
summer plan in question | as several 
wanted to start the summer quarter 
plan later in high school life. 

High school R.O.T.C., or Junior 
R.O.T.C. as the War Department calls 
it, is not in high favor with schoolmen. 
Almost half of them, 45 per cent, are 
against it. On a permissive basis, 32 
per cent either are willing to consider 
it or strongly favor it. A mere 17 per 
cent wish to make it mandatory. A 
number of respondents think it advis- 
able for big city systems but not prac- 
ticable for smaller schools. 

Comments were so numerous that 
only a few can be reproduced: 

Says C. L. Kulp of Ithaca, N. Y.: “I 
favor a six months’ program. Many 
boys are now being sent overseas after 


three months of basic and three months 
of specialized training.” 

Lyndon L. Bates of Fulton, S. C., 
reports: “The training should be pro- 
vided in three month terms throughout 
the entire year. It should be compul- 
sory to all, whether students or not. 
The minimum amount of required 
training should be completed before 
the twentieth birthday and begun not 
earlier than the sixteenth year. Many 
industrial workers, farm lads and sea- 
sonal workers could acquire the neces- 
sary amount of training only if classes 
and terms of training were organized 
on a short-term basis. The program 
should be as democratic and flexible 
as it is possible to make it.” 

Another schoolman writes: “The 
whole problem should be worked out 
by a committee of educators and Army 
men. There will be wonderful oppor- 
tunities for vocational education along 
many technical and semitechnical lines 
in a year of universal military train- 
ing.” 

Says another: “This should have 
started prior to this war. The C.C.C. 
could have made a great contribution.” 

John W. Agans of Derby, Iowa, de- 
clares: “Summertime training won’t 
work for farm boys.” 

Among the alternate plans proposed 
is this by Supt. W. J. Moore of Girard, 
Ohio: “May I suggest (a) ten months 
of training between the sophomore and 
junior years; (b) two summer months 
immediately following the junior year; 
(c) two summer months immediately 
following the senior year; (d) a three 
month refresher course at the end of 
four years.” 

Not elegant but forceful is this com- 
ment from an opponent of the whole 
idea: “Let us pay an enlisted man 
enough to get a large enough Army so 
that we won’t need compulsory train- 
ing. The whole idea of compulsory 
military training in peace time stinks.” 
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ce HAT’S got into Dick 
Best this year? He’s been 


reported to me seven times in ten 
days for starting fights on the play- 
ground,” said the principal of Roose- 
velt Junior High to his teachers. 
“He wasn’t this way last year.” 

“Perhaps it’s malnutrition,” sug- 
gested the lunchroom supervisor. 
“He never eats lunch. [ll call at his 
home today after his mother gets 
home from work.” 

“I give him money for a hot 
lunch every noon,” declared Mrs. 
Best. “I have to leave for the plant 
before he gets up, so he has to get 
his own breakfast. And afternoons 
when I get home I’m too tired to 
get much of a dinner. That’s why 
I’ve been so particular about his hav- 
ing money to get a good hot noon 
meal at school.” 

Further investigation showed that 
Dick was spending his lunch money 
on “hot dogs,” coffee and cigarets at 
sidewalk sandwich stands on his way 
home from school, that his break- 
fast was a cup of coffee and a cigaret 
or two. 
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What Becomes 
of the Children— 


when mothers make ammunition? 


After talking to Dick’s mother, 
the lunchroom supervisor found a 
capable high school girl who would 
go to the boy’s home each afternoon, 
prepare a nourishing dinner, wash 
the dishes, do the daily marketing 
and plan an enticing, easily prepared 
breakfast for the next morning. Re- 
lieved of this burden, the mother 
could rest in the evening and go to 
bed relaxed enough to sleep. 

The next day she did not find it 
hard to get up in time to finish pre- 
paring a breakfast to which all mem- 
bers of the family sat down at the 
same time and which they ate with- 
out scurry and hurry. The father 
made it his responsibility to see that 
the children got up and ate with 
their parents. 

The father found Dick a job, too, 
—delivering groceries between break- 
fast and school. This gave Dick 
enough exercise so that he was hun- 
gry enough to want a hot lunch at 
noon. And after this, he stopped 
fighting. 


Mari’s homeroom teacher winced 
as Mari’s shrill voice cut through the 
air telling what he “sez” to her and 
she “sez” to him last night at Pop 
Inn where “boy met girl” under 
none too favorable conditions. 

Mari’s mother, the teacher knew, 
would not have approved of the 
voice or of the cheap perfume and 
the much too obvious lipstick, rouge 
and fingernail enamel. But Mari’s 
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mother had gone to work in a de- 
fense plant and didn’t know. 

The teacher went to Mari’s home 
to call after school that afternoon. 
No one was in so she sat on the 
porch and waited until Mari arrived 
from Pop Inn. Since there was no 
escape open to her, the girl had to 
invite the teacher in. Red faced and 
loud voiced, she made excuses for 
the disorder and dust of the living 
room. Suddenly she paled and grew 
silent, then burst into tears. 

After that it all came out—how 
ashamed she was of the house since 
her mother went to work at the 
defense plant, how she didn’t like to 
invite her friends in and how there 
never was any fun at home any more 
because Mother and Dad were al- 
ways hollering at her to “quit that 
noise” if she turned the radio on. 
They never wanted to play games 
or even talk because they were al- 
ways too tired. She really hated the 
crowd she met at Pop Inn but a 
girl had to have a little fun, didn’t 
she, and would Miss S. please excuse 
her while she washed her face before 
mother came home? Mother would 
“holler” if she saw that make-up. 

Miss S. told the girl good-by and 
left. She never referred to her visit 
in talking to the girl thereafter. But 
she and the home economics teacher 
had an earnest conference, the upshot 
of which was the organization of 
the home guards of the junior com- 
mandos. 
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An understanding of home conditions will many times help to solve a child's behavior problem. 


Under the leadership of the home 
economics teacher, this became a 
popular club with the junior high 
girls whose mothers were working 
in war plants. They learned how 
to take over the responsibility for 
keeping their homes clean and at- 
tractive; they planned small parties 
for boys and girls at various homes 
where they were chaperoned by vol- 
unteers from among the popular 
older girls who thus relieved parents 
from the irritation of teen-age rau- 
cousness and gave them a chance for 
an evening at the movies or visiting 
at a neighbor’s house. 

Mari’s manners and make-up have 
since improved and she no longer 
frequents Pop Inn. 


The English teacher reread Frank’s 
weekly theme. “Let Me Live by 
Myself” he called it. It expressed a 
morbid longing to live alone in the 
woods or on a prairie away from 
everyone. The English teacher didn’t 
know Frank well but now she began 
to watch him. She noticed he was 
let alone by the other children. He 
didn’t seem to know how to meet 
their advances. 

Upon inquiry, the teacher learned 
that Frank’s family had moved to 
the city recently from a neighboring 
small town. She knew a teacher in 
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that town and wrote to her about 
the boy. Frank had not been the 
most popular member of his group, 
she said, but he had been accepted 
by his companions and apparently 
had felt secure and happy. The boys 
and girls had all grown up together. 
Their parents were friends and had 
many good times together, which 
had brought the children together 
also. Frank had never had to win 
his own place in a group. 

In the city it was different. His 
father and mother had gone to work 
in a defense plant. They were too 
busy and too weary when not work- 
ing to feel the need for friends. They 
were too preoccupied during their 
brief hours at home to notice the 
change taking place in Frank. 

The English teacher searched for 
and found a few stories of other 
teen-age boys and girls faced with 
the problem of making new friends. 
She guided impersonal class discus- 
sions so as to reveal to Frank and 
to others who might be experiencing 
the same difficulty the commonness 
of the problem, thus attempting to 
lessen their feeling of being different 
from the others. Through these dis- 
cussions, also, the group evolved 
some rules for making friends. 

The English teacher knew a 
charming, motherly woman, a grand- 


mother, who was feeling useless be- 
cause she was too old to work in a 
war plant. She brought the grand- 
mother and Frank together, after 
explaining the boy’s need, and the 
grandmother did the rest. 

In a short time Frank’s pals were 
finding excuses to go to Grandma’s 
with him to sample her warm gin- 
gerbread and to try out the tools that 
had belonged to her husband on the 
odds and ends of lumber that clut- 
tered her garage. Frank has now 
forgotten that he once wanted to 
hide in the woods or on the prairie. 

Many mothers have gone forth 
from their homes to help make the 
ammunition we must have to win 
this war. Many of the former house- 
hold duties of these mothers are, 
therefore, being neglected. Statistics 
on the increase in the number of 
younger juvenile delinquents and in 
the number of problem children in 
school are evidence of the cost of 
this neglect. 

What can teachers and school ad- 
ministrators do to lessen it? 

Everyone these days must expect 
to do a bit more than he has done 
before. We, too, must assume in- 
creased responsibility for the every- 
day living problems of Dick, Mari 
and Frank while their mothers are 
helping make the ammunition. 
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BUDGETS Can Be Useful 


Too often they are considered perfunctory documents 


to be laid aside in moth balls, as this study shows. 


Actually they are valuable in good school management 


UDGMENT of the worth of the 

school budget as an administra- 
tive device should take account of 
the extent to which it serves as a re- 
strictive and controlling instrument 
in the financial operations of the 
school system. Evidence on this point 
is unfortunately all too limited or is 
negative. 

Holland’s study’ showed that in 
the independent graded school sys- 
tems in Kentucky there is low corre- 
spondence between budgeted 
amounts and actual receipts and ex- 
penditures, except for receipts from 
the state school fund and expendi- 
tures for teachers’ salaries, operation 
of plant and interest on bonds and 
current loans. 

A study’ has recently been made of 
this aspect of budget administration 
in 91 third-class school districts’ in 
Pennsylvania. The budgeted receipts 
and expenditures for four successive 
years, 1937-40, were compared in de- 
tail with the actual receipts and ex- 
penditures reported at the close of 





*Holland, Jesse Hobart: Revenue Distribu- 
tion in Independent Graded School Systems in 
Kentucky. Master's thesis, Graduate School of 
Education, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, 1937. 

*Church, Walter H., The Reliability of 
School Budget Estimates in Third-Class School 
Districts of Pennsylvania. Doctor's disserta- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, 1942 (unpub- 
lished). 

*Population from 5000 to 30,000. 
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each year. The variations from the 
estimated receipts and expenditures 
were computed and reduced to per- 
centages in every budget category. 
The largest errors of estimation were 
then separated from the mass of sta- 
tistics and investigated to find out 
why they occurred. 

The comparison of these budgets 
and their corresponding financial re- 
ports was conducted with three gen- 
eral questions in view: 

1. What clues to the existence of 
rational and efficient budgetary and 
administrative practices, as well as of 
improper or inefficient practices, 
could be found? 

2. To what extent did the budget 
serve in these school districts as a 
restrictive and controlling device? 

3. Were the disparities between 
budget estimates and subsequent per- 
formances serious enough, with re- 
spect to both size and frequency, to 
indicate the need of revision of 
financial policies and procedures? 

It was assumed at the outset that a 
school budget will normally and 
necessarily be administered with 
some flexibility. A budget is not so 
much a contract as a plan of action 
prepared in advance of operations in- 
volving adjustments in matters of de- 
tail as the program unfolds. Thus 
the moderate overspending or under- 
spending of the instruction budget in 


a particular case may not be signifi- 
cant but, if the instruction budget 
should repeatedly be overspent by 20 
per cent, the reason, though possibly 
justifiable, should be sought, if only 
because inability to approximate fu- 
ture outgo may be symptomatic of 
vagueness as to policy or faulty pro- 
cedures in administration. 


Method of Treatment. In Pennsy]- 
vania all school districts are required 
to submit their annual budgets to the 
department of public instruction 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year and their annual financial re- 
ports at the close of the fiscal year. 
It was, therefore, possible, with ac- 
cess to department files, to take off 
the estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures from the budgets and to set 
down beside them the actual receipts 
and expenditures for the years under 
consideration. 

The sums contained in each budg- 
et division, in both receipts and ex- 
penditures, were treated as predic- 
tions the accuracy of which could be 
tested by reference to the correspond- 
ing sum in the annual report. 

Every receipt and expenditure total 
was accordingly divided by the 
amount estimated for it and the quo- 
tient so obtained was used as the in- 
dex of accuracy of the prediction. 
For example, if the amount esti- 
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mated for capital outlay in a given 
budget were $5000 and the amount 
spent were $4800, the index of pre- 
diction would be .96, representing 4 
per cent overestimation. If the esti- 
mate of receipts from property tax 
were $25,000 and the actual receipts 
were $30,000, the index of prediction 
would be 1.20, a 20 per cent under- 
estimation. 

When the exact amount of the esti- 
mate was received or spent —an ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence—the index 
of prediction was 1.00, representing 
perfect accuracy of estimation. In 
many instances the index of pre- 
diction proved to be infinity, show- 
ing a receipt or expenditure with no 
corresponding estimate, and often it 
was zero, representing an estimate 
without corresponding financial 
transactions. 


Budgetary Estimation of Receipts. 
During the four years, 1937-40, the 
budgets of the 91 school districts con- 
tained altogether 2557 separate esti- 
mates of receipts, including total re- 
ceipts. When these estimates were 
compared with actual receipts for the 
corresponding period, three were ex- 
act (that is, exact to the nearest dol- 
lar); 586 were not more than 5 per 
cent in error; 636 were from 5 to 20 
per cent in error, and 1335, or 52.2 
per cent of the total, were more than 
20 per cent in error (see table 1). 
There were 114 estimates without 
subsequent receipts and 519 instances 
of receipts without prior estimate. 

The budget makers showed the 
highest precision in estimating the 
receipts from state appropriation and 
property tax. Four fifths of the esti- 
mates in these two categories were 
accurate to within 20 per cent. In the 
lesser sources of revenue the record 
was much worse, only from one third 
to one tenth of the districts coming 
within 20 per cent of the mark. 


Budgetary Estimation of Expendi- 
tures. During the same four years 
the 91 districts submitted a total of 
3215 expenditure estimates in their 
budgets (see table 2). Nine were ex- 
act; 1015 were not more than 5 per 
cent out of line; 1119 were from 5 to 
20 per cent in error, and 1081 were 
more than 20 per cent in error. Six 
estimates were made without any 
payment to correspond and 29 ex- 
penditures were made without prior 
budget estimate. 

Instruction and operation of plant 
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Table 1— Accuracy of Budget Prediction of Receipts in 91 Third-Class School 
Districts of Pennsylvania, 1937-40 

















Number Estimate Less Than 20°% Accurate 

of paises — 

Receipt Account Cases No. of Cases Per Cent of Cases 
Property tax. . 362 75 20.7 
Per capita tax. . 320 225 70.3 
Delinquent tax... .. 341 242 71.0 
State appropriation 362 71 19.6 
Tuition. . 322 209 64.9 
Interest...... 52 40 76.9 
Temporary loans... . 118 98 83.1 
Bond sales. . 41 34 82.9 
Sale of real estate 55 50 90.9 
All other sources 222 199 89.6 
Total receipts 362 92 25.4 
Total cases 2557 1335 92.2 


Table 2— Accuracy of Budget Prediction of Expenditures in 91 Third-Class 
School Districts of Pennsylvania, 1937-40 





Number Estimate Less Than 20°% Accurate 


of ncpeennegealhmnemnnete ee 

Cases No. of Cases Per Cent of Cases 
General control 363 87 24.0 
Instruction 363 18 5.0 

Auxiliary agencies and coordinate 

activities . 363 79 20.7 
Operation of plant 363 27 7.4 
Maintenance of plant. 363 232 63.9 
Fixed charges 362 131 36.2 
Debt service... 354 196 55.4 
Capital outlay. . . 321 248 71.3 
Total expenditures 363 67 18.5 
Total cases 3215 1081 33.6 





expenditures—where errors of esti- 


showed the highest accuracies of pre- 
mation would tend to dissolve in the 


diction with 95 per cent and 92.6 per 


cent, respectively, of the estimates in 
these budget divisions accurate within 
a range of 20 per cent. The poorest 
estimates were made for capital out- 
lay, maintenance of plant and debt 
service, all with more than half of 
their cases less than 20 per cent accu- 
rate. 

On the whole, budget makers ap- 
pear somewhat more able to esti- 
mate their expenditures than their 
receipts but in neither is the showing 
impressive. Of all the estimates made 
in 363 budgets*, one third of all ex- 
penditure estimates and more than 
half of all receipt estimates were 
more than 20 per cent in error; more- 
over, 48 per cent of receipt estimates 
and 16 per cent of expenditure esti- 
mates were more than 50 per cent in 
error. 

Budget makers were apparently 
able to do their best estimating in the 
largest categories—property tax and 
state appropriation for receipts and 
instruction and operation of plant for 


“One budget for one year was not on file. 


aggregate. Capital outlay estimates 
were often thrown out of line by 
offers of governmental aid to be 
matched by local effort; maintenance 
of plant was likewise undertaken, 
after budget adoption, with federal 
aid and in addition the predetermi- 
nation of necessary repairs is com- 
monly regarded as somewhat specu- 
lative; debt service made a bad show- 
ing generally because temporary 
loans were often negotiated and paid 
without budgetary provision. 


Assigned Reasons for Faulty Esti- 
mation. No effort was made to in- 
vestigate the reasons for inaccurate 
estimating when the error of pre- 
diction was moderate but whenever 
the error exceeded 20 per cent, that is 
to say, whenever the index of pre- 
diction did not lie between .80 and 
1.20, the fiscal officer of the school 
district in question was asked to ex- 
plain the cause. This necessitated 
correspondence with 74 of the 91 fis- 
cal officers, of whom 59 replied. Nine 
fiscal officers were also interviewed. 
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A summary of the assigned reasons 
is given in table 3. 

The period 1937-40 was in some 
ways a difficult one for budget mak- 
ers. There were ups and downs in 
economic conditions; federal aids, in- 
volving matching of money, were 
widely accepted by school districts. 
These two factors were responsible 
for many errors in financial forecast- 
ing. No fewer than 19 districts as- 
cribed large errors of estimation to 
federally aided spending not foreseen 
at budget time. The sharp decline in 
business activity during 1937 appar- 
ently caused estimates of revenue in 
several instances to decline below 
normal expectation. When such con- 
ditions are present the departure 
from budget estimates is natural and 
unavoidable. 

But not all of the errors of estima- 
tion can be dismissed so lightly. The 
replies gave abundant evidence of 
the absence of an over-all financial 
plan, of failure to comprehend the 
purpose of a budget, of lack of 
knowledge of how to make a budget 
and of unwillingness to make serious 
use of the budget. Sometimes the 
budget was made without consider- 
ation of past experience. Often budg- 
et and accounting responsibilities 
were lodged with different officers 
administratively independent of one 
another’, with the result that trans- 
actions were frequently allocated to 
the wrong accounts. 

There were instances of deliberate 
overestimation of expenditures and 
receipts, of failure to prepare a com- 
plete budget® and of various other 
procedures not generally regarded as 
orthodox. The most significant fea- 
ture of the replies, however, was 
their revelation of the widespread 
tendency to view the budget as a per- 
functory document that had little 
bearing on the management of daily 
operations. 


Does the Budget Control? The 
budget, as it has been used in the 91 
third-class school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, is not a restrictive and control- 
ling instrument. While in individual 
cases the budget may be prepared 
and executed conscientiously, the 
board of education of the typical dis- 
trict the records of which were in- 


°The Pennsylvania school code provides for 
an educational executive and a fiscal officer with 
independent powers. 

*As, for example, by omitting old bills or 
new construction. 
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vestigated does not act as if it con- 
sidered itself bound by budgetary 
commitments and thus a manage- 
ment device of great value falls into 
disuse. 

There is reason to doubt whether 
supervisory efforts by the office of the 
county superintendent of schools or 
by the department of public instruc- 
tion can be particularly effective 
when they are based on the budget, 
so little is it related to actual financial 
administration. 


What Changes in Financial Ad- 
ministration Are Indicated? It would 
be idle to urge that an improvement 
in budget making would necessarily 
lead to a corresponding improve- 
ment in financial administration, but 
it is nevertheless true that the gen- 
eral budgetary inefficiency found in 
these Pennsylvania schools stems 
from other conditions that stand in 
serious need of correction. 

One of these conditions is non- 
functional organization. Eight of the 
91 districts had no professional school 
executive. In most of the others the 
fiscal administration was performed 
by one person and the educational 
administration by another. The fail- 
ure of the boards of education to 
unify executive responsibility ac- 
counts for a considerable measure of 
the executive inefficiency that was 
found in the study. 


A second contributing factor is the 
unevenness of technical capability 
among the fiscal officers. State cer- 
tification of fiscal officers, to be based 
upon training and other qualifica- 
tion, has been proposed as a cor- 
rective. 

Third, financial accounting in these 
districts was conducted on a cash 
rather than an accrual basis with the 
result that the true financial position 
of a school district with respect to its 
receivables, and more especially its 
encumbrances, was not reflected in 
the books of account. The successful 
operation of a recommended system 
of accrual accounting would natu- 
rally be contingent on the employ- 
ment of fiscal officers possessed of 
some training. 

Fourth, the process of auditing 
makes little, if any, contribution to 
the effectiveness of these financial 
systems ostensibly because the office 
of auditor is elective and does not 
involve technical qualification. Rais- 
ing the standard of auditing might 
conceivably have the effect of 
proving general financial procedures 
as well as raising the safety factor. 

Fifth, it is suggested that from time 
to time regional clinics be conducted 
with a view to the clearer definition 
of financial policies and procedures 
and to the stimulation of education 
in service of personnel engaged in 
financial administration. 





Table 3 — Assigned Reasons for Estimates More Than 20 Per Cent in Error 














Assigned Reason Number of Cases Per Cent of Cases 
Activities not anticipated when budget was made...... 72 23.1 
No. cae ciavaclawasanensteesives 48 15.4 
Improper accounting... ............cccccecceccccees 44 14.1 
are ae hdl ab md psa ok A Savereim'e a 34 10.9 
Delayed state appropriation......................... 16 §.1 
Paid old bills not budgeted.....................-.5- 15 4.8 
Made no effort to collect taxes....................4- 14 4.5 
Made concerted effort to collect taxes................ 12 3.8 
Poor economic conditions................0.2.0.0000- 12 3.8 
New building construction omitted from budget....... 8 2.6 
Did not estimate pledged delinquent taxes because 

they were not usable for general purposes... . 8 2.6 
Budget padded for cushioning purposes. . 8 2.6 
Special aid for distressed districts received from the state 

a nid a acts 6 RR wi 6 1.9 
oe, cals gia dae did a sie 4S dip 6 1.9 
Board insisted on budgeting the same amounts year 

after year irrespective of need..................... 4 1.3 
Premtieds qumpemt GRMOMOGS . o.oo 5 occ ccc ccee 3 1.0 
Valuation decreased by court order.................. 1 3 
GREE cat goat SRR ne ee Rie ae A 1 3 

Dg said 312 100.0 
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A New Attack on 
Rural School Problems 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


Professor of Rural Education and Director of the Graduate School of Education 


OLLOWING the war we may 

expect that there will be a con- 
tinuation of efforts to provide better 
educational facilities for the rural 
areas. Secondary school privileges 
should be made available to a larger 
number of young people. Such com- 
monly accepted subjects as art, music, 
industrial arts and agriculture should 
be provided in more schools and at- 
tention should be given to the im- 
provement of the programs which 
are offered. 

Here is an illustration of how 
much remains to be done before we 
can relax our efforts: Despite the 
development of offerings in agricul- 
ture during the last thirty-five years, 
thousands of rural high schools still 
do not teach this subject. 


Industrial Training Lacking 


In addition to this, some newer 
services will undoubtedly be de- 
manded with increasing frequency. 
The lack of industrial training on 
the part of rural young people has 
been sensed keenly since the defense 
program got under way in 1940. 

We shall undoubtedly try to pro- 
vide also special educational facilities 
for the various types of handicapped 
children, such as the crippled, the 
hard of hearing and the anemic. 
Effective guidance and health and 
supervisory programs are other needs 
that have too long been neglected. 

When economic conditions be- 
come unfavorable, the schools may 
be required to make serious reduc- 
tions in their budgets. Whether or 
not this problem becomes as serious 
as it did during the days of the de- 
pression, we, as advocates of good 
management, should feel the re- 
sponsibility for so planning that we 
can defend our expenditures in terms 
of educational results. 

In dealing with this problem, the 
suggestion arises at once that in most 
of our states effort should be di- 
rected to the establishment of larger 
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Larger administrative 
units are viewed as a 
medium for providing 


better rural education 





units of administration. Through 
such larger units we should be able 
to reduce overhead, provide these 
special services at reasonable cost, 
secure economy in building through 
more complete utilization and cut 
transportation costs through increas- 
ing the area within which a trans- 
portation program is financed and 
managed. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the development of these larger units 
does not usually mean smaller ex- 
penditures. To the credit of the 
American people, it seems to be true, 
in general, that their interest is not 
so much in lower expenditures as 
in getting satisfactory returns edu- 
cationally for their money. 


West Virginia's Experience 


For example, West Virginia in- 
stituted in 1933, as a result of the de- 
pression, the most comprehensive 
type of county unit administration 
in any American state. A recent 
study by Cooper* shows that between 
1930 and 1940 there had been an 
improvement in practically all phases 
of the educational program capable 
of objective measurement and, as a 
result, the cost had increased a little 
under 1 per cent. 

The question of larger units of 
administration has been _ settled 
rather easily by some of the textbook 
writers through suggesting a county 
type of organization, and in some 


"Cooper, Shirley: An Evaluation of the 
County Unit of School Administration in West 
Virginia. Doctor’s thesis, Cornell University, 
1943. 


10 or 12 states more or less ef- 
fective county units have been estab- 
lished. One cannot ignore the fact, 
however, that approximately three 
fourths of our states have made rela- 
tively little progress in this direction 
and in not a few states programs 
looking toward the establishment 
of county units have been defeated. 
The main purpose of this article 
is to call attention to another type 
of larger unit that has been develop- 
ing in certain states and to one im- 
portant problem that is created. 


Sociological Basis of Unit 


This new type of unit is based 
upon the concept of the sociological 
community as a basis for educa- 
tional organization. It undertakes to 
lay out a school district that includes 
the area within which people actu- 
ally work together on various social 
and governmental problems. 

During the last twenty-five years 
technics have been perfected whereby 
the community can be more or less 
definitely defined by determining 
the area within which people attend 
church, do their banking, obtain 
hospital service, make large pur- 
chases. 

The theory back of the community 
is that within a group which asso- 
ciates for such purposes there are mo- 
tive and opportunity for effective 
educational action that may not exist 
in groups less cohesive in nature. The 
people in this area constitute an in- 
tegrated group; they have educa- 
tional needs; they decide to work 
together for the promotion of an 
educational program suited to their 
situation. 

In one sense the consolidated dis- 
trict, existing in every state, is some- 
thing of a sociological area. How- 
ever, consolidated schools often are 
so planned as to give weight not to 
sociological but to financial factors, 
that is, emphasis is placed upon 
ability to maintain a satisfactory 
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school at a cost that is minimum. 

In contrast, the central rural school 
district in New York definitely 
stresses sociological factors. No dis- 
trict of this type may be established 
until the plans have been approved 
by the commissioner of education 
and until it can be shown that this 
district includes that within 
which children may best be provided 
educational opportunities. In Mich- 
igan, a movement has been going 
on somewhat comparable to that in 
New York State, the unit there be- 
ing called the rural agricultural dis- 
trict. 


New York State's Central Districts 


area 


A brief contrast between these two 
states as to policies and procedures 
in this matter may be useful. Since 
1925,’ 298 central school districts 
have been organized in New York, 
until about one third of the entire 
rural area of the state has been 
brought into this type of district. 

Three factors are probably largely 
responsible for the effectiveness of 
this reorganization: 

1. The state has been generous, 
as compared with most states, in 
recognizing the unusual difficulties 
in maintaining adequate educational 
programs in the rural areas. For ex- 
ample, the state will pay a significant 
proportion of the cost of a new 
building. Until recently this pro- 
portion was one fourth; now it is 
based upon the enrollment of the 
school and the wealth of the dis- 
trict. 

The state also gives an additional 
quota representing a considerable 
increase over the aid that the same 
territory would get if it were not 
organized into a central district. As 
a result, as much as 90 per cent of 
the maintenance costs of such schools 
is, in some cases, borne by the state. 

2. Preliminary state approval of 
these central district projects is re- 
quired. Such matters as the center at 
which children can best attend 
school, the practicability of trans- 
porting pupils within the area and 
the availability of enough pupils to 
make a reasonably comprehensive 
educational program defensible are 
considered. 

3. After a territory has been ap- 
proved by the commissioner, the 
vote upon the proposal is as a unit 


*The original law was passed in 1914 but 
did not achieve much until new state aid 
policies were adopted. 
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in the entire territory, not in each 
of the constituent districts. Ob- 
viously, this makes it more difficult 
for a particular district to hold up 
a well-planned central district. 
Since Michigan passed its rural 
agricultural district law in 1917, 144 
districts of this type have been es- 
tablished. The rate of growth might 
well increase and the district might 
be made more effective if such 
policies as these were adopted: mak- 
ing statewide surveys; using socio- 
logical surveys for determining com- 
munity boundaries; counting the 
vote on redistricting in the area 
as a whole; granting more liberal 
state aid for the operation of such 
districts and for capital expenditures. 
As one may expect, the various 
states have markedly different con- 
ditions affecting this question of 
the larger type of local unit. New 
York and Michigan, with their rela- 
tively dense populations, and New 
York, with its numerous hills and 
mountains, valleys, lakes and rivers 
exerting powerful influence upon 
the areas within which the people 
work together, can doubtless show 
greater need for a community type 
of organization than can a sparsely 
settled state like South Dakota. In 
the last state, the county more nearly 
represents a sociological area than 


in New York or Michigan. 
Small Size May Be Handicap 


There is, however, one weakness 
in using the community as the local 
school district: it commonly is not 
large enough to provide economi- 
cally some of the special services 
that are being demanded. In New 
York, the central district has been 
growing in size. In 1924-25, it in- 
cluded on the average 26.3 square 
miles, 3.6 original districts, 335 pupils 
and a valuation of $2,200,000. By 
1938-39 the average area had risen 
to 68.6; the number of districts in- 
cluded, to 16.1; the number of pupils, 
to 599, and the valuation, to $3,000,- 
000. Despite this growth, the belief 
has been developing that some more 
effective form of intermediate unit 
is necessary if such services as spe- 
cialized supervision, the 
handicapped children and adequate 
programs for business and industrial 
education are to be obtained. This 
intermediate unit would bring into 
cooperation for the purposes indi- 
cated a group of central and other 
districts in a given territory. 


care of 


There is an intermediate unit in 
New York now—the supervisory 
district—but, since there are 192 of 
these in 57 counties, it is evident 
that it is too small to meet the new 
demands. Recently the Association 
of District Superintendents, the As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and the Council of School 
Superintendents have appointed 
committees to study the problem. 

These committees have shown real 
educational statesmanship in_ their 
analysis of the issues involved and 
in their willingness to urge reforms 
regardless of the effect upon the 
administrative personnel. They have 

eld joint meetings and are now 

lanning a series of discussions with 

the Farm Conference Board (made 
up of representatives of the farm 
organizations). 


Legislation Hoped For 


Obviously, it is too early to pre- 
dict results but the situation seems 
to be favorable for an intensive study 
of the problem, to be followed, it 
is hoped, by state legislation. 

It may not be inappropriate to 
point out that this study will show 
certain problems that are by no 
means easy to resolve. Among these 
are: the composition of the con- 
trolling board of education; the 
definition of the functions of this 
board so as not to overlap those of 
the several local districts included 
in the intermediate unit; the provid- 
ing of building facilities for the 
services made available through the 
intermediate unit, and the raising of 
funds for financial support. 

Despite the fact that an organi- 
zation like this runs counter to the 
principle of simplicity in educational 
organization, I have been impressed 
by the frequency with which this 
thought has been given expression: 
The central rural school district is 
basic to all thinking regarding the 
development of education in the 
rural areas of New York State. 

I have long contended that there 
is no one type of organization that 
will best meet the educational needs 
of all states. It is the achievement 
of educational ends that is important, 
and the best means for doing that 
in Maryland may not be the best in 
Iowa or New York. At any rate, in 
New York and Michigan, especially, 
a new attack is being made upon the 
problem and educational adminis- 
trators should watch developments. 
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Superintendents Under Fire 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 
Principal Attorney, Federal Security Agency 





HE past year has produced some 

interesting cases of superintend- 
ents who have had trouble with 
their school boards, in which the 
courts have reviewed the basic tenure 
rights of superintendents. 


Tenure Rights. Taxpayers in St. 
Louis sought to enjoin the school 
board from dismissing the superin- 
tendent, arguing that since the su- 
perintendent had been appointed for 
a statutory four year term the board 
had no power of removal even for 
cause, the only power of removal 
being in the circuit court. 

The court supported the superin- 
tendent as a result of a careful read- 
ing of the statutes which disclosed 
that although the school board had 
been given express statutory powers 
of removal of various high ranking 
school officials, no such express pow- 
ers were given as to the superintend- 
ent. The court saw therein a clear 
legislative intent to keep the super- 
intendent free from and untram- 
meled by dictatorial influences of 
the school board. Nor did the court 
find any justification for the board’s 
claim of implied authority or any 
authority for the board’s regulation 
empowering a majority of its mem- 
bers to remove any officer of the 
board for cause.’ 

Consider, now, the case of the 
superintendent of Duluth, Minn., 
who had had two three-year con- 
tracts and one one-year contract and 
who sued to enforce tenure status 
and prevent the board from refusing 
to renew or continue his contract. 
Here, the court sustained the board 
after a review of the statute which 
showed that originally superintend- 
ents held office at the pleasure of the 
board and subsequently the statute 


*State ex rel Brokaw v. Board of Education, 
City of St. Louis, 171 $.W. (2d) 75 (Mo. App. 
May 4, 1943; rehearing denied). 
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was changed to permit of a fixed 
term of office. 

The superintendent’s suit was 
based on his interpretation of the 
statutory definition of “teachers,” 
which included “every person regu- 
larly employed, as a principal, or to 
give instruction in a classroom, or to 
superintend or supervise classroom 
instruction... .” 

The court disagreed with the su- 
perintendent’s claim that he superin- 
tended or supervised classroom in- 
struction within the meaning of the 
statute, saying that such language 
was intended only in connection 
with the phrase “classroom instruc- 
tion” and had no reference to the 
broad duties and responsibilities of 
the superintendent of schools: 

“The character of the service of the 
superintendent of schools to the dis- 
trict and his relations to the board is 
such that it should require a clear 
declaration of legislative intent to 
bring him within the continuous em- 
ployment effected by the tenure 
PES 


Hearings. Among the interesting 
aspects of these cases is the determi- 
nation of the superintendent’s right 
to a hearing and what that right of 
hearing includes. A Montana dis- 
trict superintendent had been dis- 
missed without the presentation of 
formal charges or an opportunity of 
a formal hearing. The school board 
had issued an invitation to the gen- 
eral public to a public meeting for 
discussing matters of school interest. 
Critical questions had been put to the 
superintendent by members of the 
public and general displeasure had 
been shown by the public as to his 
work but no action was taken at the 
meeting and no official business was 


*Eelkema v. Board of Education, City of 
Duluth, 11 N.W. (2) 76 (Minn., Sept. 17, 
1943). 


transacted by the board of trustees. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
board, the superintendent was dis- 
missed for cause. The board con- 
tended, first, that no charges or hear- 
ing was necessary and, second, that 
if either was, the public session was 
such a hearing. The court decided 
for the courty superintendent, ruling 
that the public meeting had not been 
a hearing but a public assembly and 
was, therefore, without legal effect. 

While the board had the power of 
removal and while the statute did 
not in terms provide for a hearing 
before dismissal, a well-defined pol- 
icy of the state required a hearing 
in such cases: 

“The requirement of hearing be- 
fore the dismissal from service of 
one in public office for public posi- 
tion for a fixed term of tenure has 
been declared as fundamental policy 
in this state and as required by law.” 

Furthermore, such hearing require- 
ment could be satisfied only by a 
hearing before the board of trustees 
which had the right of dismissal and 
not merely by the hearing on the 
appeal to the county superintendent.* 

The rights conferred by the re- 
quirement of a hearing are well il- 
lustrated in a West Virginia case 
where a county superintendent sued 
for restoration to his position. At 
the hearing of charges preferred 
against him, the board refused to 
permit representation by counsel and 
rejected the superintendent’s request 
for a stenographic record, whereupon 
the superintendent withdrew from 
the hearing. The board proceeded 
to introduce witnesses without hav- 
ing them sworn and rough notes, 
rather than a stenographic record, 
were taken of the testimony. On the 
basis of this action the board voted 
the superintendent’s removal. 


8State ex rel Howard v. Ireland, 138 Pac. 


(2) 569 (Mont., May 29, 1943). 
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The superintendent claims his re- 
moval was void because of the 
board’s refusal to allow him to be 
represented by counsel and because 
of the failure of sworn testimony, to 
which the board counters that there 
was no right of representation by 
counsel and that, since the defendant 
did not deny any of the evidence, the 
record as taken was sufficient. The 
court, however, sustained the posi- 
tion taken by the superintendent. 

The refusal to permit representa- 
tion by counsel was a deprivation of 
the right of hearing. Furthermore, 
said the court, the failure to swear 
in witnesses “alone niullifies the 
hearing.” Although the court was 
troubled by the superintendent’s re- 
fusal to continue with the hearing, 
it finally decided that his action was 
not a waiver of his rights because he 
was “not required to go through the 
wholly irregular and inadequate 
hearing offered.”* 


Superintendent Without Qualifica- 
tions. Another West Virginia case 
raised the question of the rights of 
an improperly appointed superin- 
tendent. The suit was brought by 
three teachers, one of whom was the 
superintendent himself, to contest 
the allegedly unlawful deprivation 
of their teaching assignments. 

Winters, the county superintend- 
ent, had recommended assignments 
to the board, which rejected them. 
The board then suspended Winters 
from his position and elected Brown- 
ing, one of the plaintiffs, as the act- 
ing superintendent. Browning then 
recommended assignments for the 
two suing principals as well as his 
own assignment as principal, which 
recommendations were adopted by 
the board. Subsequently, the mem- 
bers of the board were removed. 

The new board restored Winters 
to his position and proceeded to 
ignore the previous board’s assign- 
ment of teachers, including that of 
Browning, placing these three per- 
sons in different assignments. It is 
of this action in removing them from 
their first assignments and placing 
them in new assignments that the 
three plaintiffs complained. 

The court ruled for the two other 
principals but against Browning. 


The board had the right, said the 


‘State ex rel Rogers v. Board of Education 
of Lewis County, 25 S.E. (2) 537 (W. Va., 
May 4, 1943). 
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court, to dismiss Winters but in 
choosing his successor it was neces- 
sary to get one with the required 
qualifications. Since Browning did 
not have these qualifications, he had 
not been legally appointed. 
However, by virtue of a general 
doctrine of law, the purpose of 
which was to protect the public 
against the absence of qualified offi- 
cials capable of acting in the public 
interest, Browning was a de facto 
officer and his recommendations as 
to the other two plaintiffs were sufh- 


cient to authorize the board to act. 
Any subsequent transfer of these two 
people was not justified under the 
law or the particular circumstances. 
As to himself not being lawfully 
appointed, however, he had no right 
to act in his own interests; therefore, 
the board’s original assignment of 
him upon his own recommendation 
had no standing and the new board 
had the authority to change his as- 
signment.° 


*Rowan v. Board of Education, 24 S.E. (2) 
583 (W. Va., March 2, 1943). 





Instruction Service Penalized 


F. P. O'BRIEN 


University of Kansas 


INCE 1933, Kansas schools have 
been operating under three re- 
strictive enactments relative to their 
financing: a tax levy limitation law, 
a cash basis law and a school budget 
law; these seem to penalize instruc- 
tional service by reducing its support. 
The first of these laws has the 
effect of limiting the total funds that 
can be raised for school purposes. 
The second makes illegal the in- 
curring of indebtedness or the spend- 
ing of funds in excess of those avail- 
able and for the purpose indicated. 
According to the latest biennial 
survey of education in the United 
States, 1937-38," Kansas schools de- 
voted to instructional service in that 
year 54.7 per cent of their total ex- 
penditures, which was also 75.2 per 
cent of current expenses. Both of 
these percentages were definitely 
higher for the continental United 
States (56.4 and 77.7) than for the 
state of Kansas. But in 1931-32,? the 
percentage of both current and total 
expenditures devoted to instruction 
was higher in Kansas (the latter, 
58.7, as compared to 53.8). The sup- 
oort of instructional service in Kan- 
sas schools appears relatively superior 
in the earlier year and relatively in- 
ferior in the latter. 

The amount reported for current 
expenses (including costs of instruc- 
tion) was 9 per cent lower in Kansas 
in 1937-38 than in 1931-32, but only 

1U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1940, 
No. 2, chapter 3, pp. 45, 47. 

*U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, 
No. 2, chapter 2. 


and 


F. W. SIMPSON 


Independence, Kan. 


2.8 per cent lower for cities in con- 
tinental United States. Compared 
with the latter, cities in Kansas were 
spending for instruction in 1937-38 
a smaller percentage of a more re- 
stricted sum for school expenses. 

A detailed study*® of 24 cities in 
Kansas shows that, as compared to 
1931-32, in 1933-34 the schools suf- 
fered a reduction of 29 per cent in 
expenditures for instruction, but only 
23 per cent in total expenditures. 
For cities of the United States, dur- 
ing the same two year period, in- 
structional expenditures decreased 
16 per cent; total expenditures, 21 
per cent. The ratio of instructional 
to total expenditure was reduced in 
these Kansas cities in 1933-34 so that 
it was 10 points below the national 
ratio (65 per cent). Furthermore, 
when the total school expenditures in 
1939-40 were again nearly equal to 
those in 1931-32, the percentage spent 
for instructional service was still only 
55.2 in these Kansas schools. 

Various other factors have been 
critically examined as possible causes 
of what has happened to instruc- 
tional service, but no evidence has 
been found in any of them to ex- 
plain the situation. Thus, the logic 
of the facts presented and the lack of 
any other plausible explanation seem 
to indict the three pieces of legisla- 
tion for the reduction in financial 
support of instructional service. 


*Simpson, F. W.: Recent Trends in Instruc- 
tional Expense Ratios in Certain City School 


Systems of Kansas. Unpublished master’s 
thesis in education, University of Kansas, 1941. 
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PLANNING 





Rear view of the new elementary school at Seneca, Illinois, designed to meet boom 
town needs, but built to last for many years after the war, at rock-bottom costs. 


When the boom is over 





This School. WILL STAY 


HEY call the new elementary 

school building at Seneca, Ill., a 
“defense school” for four unassail- 
able reasons. It has been built: (1) 
in a war-boom town, (2) with 
F.W.A. funds, (3) of noncritical ma- 
terials and (4) at rock-bottom costs. 


Few Changes Will Be Needed 


However, when V-Day dawns 
this “temporary” school can and will 
become a permanent structure by 
means of surprisingly few alterations 
and at slight cost. This is good news 
not only for the citizens of Seneca 
but also for those of other school dis- 
tricts because it demonstrates that a 
soundly designed, permanent, com- 
munity-centered school building can 
be erected with an extremely low 
outlay of cash. 

Seneca’s colorful new grade school 
differs from the other local schools zs 
sensationally as the Seneca of 1943 
differs from the 1941 Seneca. Two 
years back the town had a little boat 
building plant that gave jobs to a 
handful of workers. The war-time 
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MILDRED WHITCOMB 


Seneca builds landing craft from 
which our*tank forces charge upon 
the atolls of Tarawa and Makin and 
the barges from which our invading 
armies will storm the shores of the 
European fortress and eventually of 
Japan. 

Planned by Childs and Smith, 
Chicago architects specializing in 
school design, this elementary school 
for 500 pupils cost only 25 cents a 
cubic foot, or a total of $85,582.78. 
Including site, architects’ fees and 
equipment (only part of which was 
new), the outside cost barely climbed 
to $100,000. 


A Minimum of Critical Materials 


When the building was designed, 
wood was a critical material and 
government orders were to use a 
minimum of it, as well as of re- 
enforced concrete. 

The construction, therefore, is of 
cinder block for both exterior walls 
and interior partitions. Roof con- 
struction is of wood joists with 4 ply 
composition roofing, thoroughly in- 





sulated. Floors are made of concrete. 

To the handsome horizontal ex- 
panse of the building, color has been 
skillfully applied, outside as well as 
in. The exterior walls, covered with 
two coats of Portland cement paint, 
are a light gray green in the central 
section and a darker gray green on 
the two wings. 


Details Are Attractive 


The roof has a wide overhang of 
wood, the edge of the cornice 
touched with grayed, or brick, red 
and the soffit and frieze in three 
tones of blue. The dark blue shade 
is picked up for use on the 6 inch 
wood columns that flank the front 
entrance. 

Main entrance doors, recessed for 
the protection of pupils from wind 
and weather, are the grayed red 
wood with panels, sidelights and 
transoms of transparent glass. The 
same detail of design and color is 
repeated at either end of the central 
corridor. The wood window sash 
are gray green and the blinds are of 
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shade cloth colored the same tint. 

Within, where all might be stark 
and frigid because the cinder block 
walls are left exposed, heart-warming 
color abounds. Emphasis on econ- 
omy of construction is not a valid 
excuse for drabness, this building 
exemplifies. 


The Administrative Unit 


Let’s take a peek into the well- 
integrated administrative suite at the 
front entrance to note the principal's 
office in a combination of gray yel- 
low and gray green, the clinic in 
clean cool gray green and the teach- 
ers’ room in radiant rose. 

And now we cross the “sun-lit” 
corridor to the great multipurpose 
room — gymnasium, auditorium, 
lunchroom and community room— 
with its 18 foot ceiling and a floor 
area of 60 by 40 feet. Childs and 
Smith has been using asphalt tile on 
a number of school gymnasium floors 
to excellent effect. On less financially 
restricted jobs, the firm insets the 
playing floor lines with bands of 
beige, but to war-time Seneca there 
remains the choice of painting the 
court lines or putting them on with 
adhesive tape. The asphalt tile gym- 
nasium floor does not show the 
marks of today’s ersatz rubber-soled 
gym shoes, the architects also find. 


PLAT AREA 


The walls of the big gymnasium- 
auditorium are a muted gray but rich 
color emerges from the stage at one 
end where the velours draw curtains 
are of gray blue green. A rep cyclo- 
rama and outlets for all types of 
electric equipment are provided for 
the stage. 

The accompanying floor plan 
shows how the shipyard workers and 
other community groups can put on 
their minstrel shows and amateur 
revues without encroaching upon the 
classroom units. If refreshments are 
to be served, there is adjacent a com- 
plete electric kitchen with ranges, 
refrigerator, work counters, sinks 
and steam tables and a convenient 
outside entrance for the delivery of 


food supplies. 
Gymnasium Doubles as Lunchroom 


By no means confined to com- 
munity purposes, the kitchen is in 
daily school use; at lunch time the 
dual purpose gymnasium-auditorium 
doubles once again as a lunchroom 
with tables and chairs quickly avail- 
able on a track under the stage. 

Toilet rooms on either side of the 
multipurpose room serve boys and 
girls during school hours and adults 
at evening functions. In the coming 
postwar era—perhaps even earlier— 
shower and locker rooms will be pro- 























vided off the gymnasium in the di- 
rection of the play field. 


Classrooms Are Friendly 


Now let’s wander down the cor- 
ridor to inspect some of the friendly 
classrooms. The corridor, previously 
tagged “sun lit,” is naturally illu- 
minated at either end and in the 
center and sunlight is artificially 
suggested elsewhere inasmuch as 
the cinder block walls have been 
washed in a gray yellow paint which 
lends cheer and which blends hap- 
pily with the asphalt tile flooring. 
This is a marbleized brown and 
beige combination, accent being 
given by inset bands of beige asphalt 
tile. For reasons of economy the 
flooring throughout the building is 
of a single design and color. 

We noted even before we entered 
the building the gray green window 
sash and shades; these are consistent 
throughout the classroom section. 
Otherwise, color combinations are 
keyed to the exposure. Casein paint 
has been the logical choice for walls. 
_ Sidewalls in some rooms are in 
gray green with end walls in rose. 
Another pleasing combination is 
sidewalls of gray yellow and ends of 
lilac. Or the gray yellow sidewalls 
meet end walls of blue. 

The woodwork is natural birch 
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Plans by Childs and Smith show efficiency of arrangement for both school and community use. 
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finished with two coats of seal. Ceil- 
ings are left the natural wall board 
finish, which is a beige tone. The 
wall board, incidentally, is nailed 
directly to the wood ceiling con- 
struction. 


No Lockers for the Duration 


Throughout its war-time existence 
the school can have no lockers. The 
substitute device is a long rod that 
stretches across one wail in each 
classroom connecting two utility 
closets in opposite corners. When 
steel lockers are no longer frozen, 
the rod will come down and this 
temporary cloakroom space can be 
utilized for more book cases, a li- 
brary unit or some other progressive 
classroom purpose. 

Looking out a classroom window, 
we see spacious playgrounds, sur- 
faced in part by fine gravel. After 
the war the surface will probably 
be redone in black top, a surface that 
Childs and Smith favors for play 
areas. 

Since postwar plans for the Seneca 
school keep creeping into this ac- 
count uninvited, we might pause to 
consider just what changes would 
need to be undertaken to make this 
economical “duration only” structure 
endure for as many years as any 
school building with an evolving 
curriculum ought to last. 

Heating mains in the corridors are 
now exposed; a suspended ceiling 
would conceal these pipes from the 
gaze of the postwar generation. 

At present the concrete blocks ex- 
tend to the floors and are finished 
with a wood shoe mold. An asphalt 
tile cove base could be installed in 
place of the wood molding as an aid 
in maintenance. 

Appropriately colored steel lockers 
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Interesting details of the school at Seneca, 
Ill., built with a minimum of critical materials, 
utilizing cinder block for exterior walls and 
interior partitions. The use of color outside 
and in lends an air of interest and distinction. 





would line the corridor walls. A 
material is now available that will 
fill the pores of concrete block and 
this type of paint could be applied 
as a wainscot in corridors and in the 
multipurpose room to furnish a 
glazed surface. 

Fluorescent lighting would un- 
doubtedly be installed to replace the 
enclosed glass units now in use. 
Present lighting is direct, as indirect 
units could not be obtained. 

The desired shower and locker 
room off the gymnasium would be 
added unless this has already been 
accomplished before the war ends. 
Gates might be installed to shut off 
the classroom corridors from the cen- 
tral unit designed for evening use 


by the community and the heating 
system might be redesigned so that 
this area could be heated at night, 
to the exclusion of the classroom 


areas. Ventilation would also be 
added. 

These improvements would con- 
stitute about all of the necessities 
and for them the cost per cubic foot 
would be astonishingly small. 

Whatever the future holds for 
Seneca—and who can predict the 
population shifts from war-boom 
communities?—it possesses a color- 
ful, well-designed elementary school 
building that, at slight additional 
cost, can be made to serve a progres- 
sive community program for many 


years to come. 
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Ready for 


With such an attraction as Benny Goodman and his orchestra, dancing 
in Central Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., is a popular form of recreation. 


RECREATION 


UTHORITIES of certain large 
cities in the United States are 
now planning postwar neighborhood 
recreational projects involving the 
wider use of school buildings and 
the development of neighborhood 
parks and playgrounds. Social and 
civic-minded individuals realize that 
such projects benefit the community 
and the individual. 

The men and women who have 
been in service upon their return will 
compare their own public recrea- 
tional facilities with those of other 
places where they have been well 
provided for in this respect. Thou- 
sands of morale and recreation per- 
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sonnel are now catering to the needs 
of the men in service. In addition, 
the US.O. the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.M.H.A., church organizations, 
welfare agencies, private organiza- 
tions and others are doing much to 
promote an interest in wholesome 
recreational activities for the military, 
both in and out of camp. 

All of this recreation is free. We 
may well ask ourselves, therefore, 
whether we will have facilities and 
recreation for the boys when they 
are released from service. 

What can we do to prepare for a 
wider and better use of public rec- 
reational facilities? It is the job of 





JAMES V. MULHOLLAND 


Director of Recreation, Department of Parks 
New York City 


school and recreational authorities in 
cities and towns to study the existing 
facilities and ascertain whether they 
will satisfy the postwar demand. 
The recreational program should 
be attractive, interesting and exciting 
and include those activities that com- 
mercialized amusement finds profit- 
able.. Public recreation should com- 
pete somewhat with commercialized 
amusement in its methods of pub- 
licity and lay emphasis on participa- 
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Square dancing in Riverside Park, New York City, brings out the boys 


tion, tournaments, contests, leagues, 
demonstrations, exhibitions and spe- 
cial projects. Some young people will 
be particularly interested in music 
and concerts while others will prefer 
the excitement of boxing or wres- 
tling matches. Individual needs and 
tastes must be considered. The pro- 
gram must satisfy all recreational 
needs in a wholesome way. 


Surveys Should Be Made 


Neighborhood and community 
surveys should be made and build- 
ing blueprints studied. Such factors 
as programs, activities, number of 
spectators, participants, multiple use, 
interest and cost are all important 
and must receive careful considera- 
tion before a decision is reached on 
the advisability of the postwar recre- 
ational project. 

The proposed survey may reveal 
areas such as school yards, basements 
of schools or clubhouses or roofs 
that are not being used to their max- 
imum capacity. The reason given 
for nonuse may be that the areas are 
uninviting, unattractive and devoid 
of proper lighting. What an oppor- 
tunity for architects and municipal- 
ities to plan now for the future! It 
should be their aim to obtain the 
widest possible use of all areas. 

The school yard can be made at- 
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tractive by a landscaped border and 
can be floodlighted for night use. 
Floodlighting school yards and rec- 
reational areas is not a new idea. 
About twenty-five years ago, a school 
yard connected with Public School 
17, located at Forty-Seventh Street, 
between Eighth and Ninth avenues, 
New York City, was lighted. At that 
time, a local organization with the 
cooperation of the board of educa- 
tion conducted outdoor dances and 
other activities during the spring and 
summer months. Those attending 
were required to pay 15 cents ad- 
mission which covered the cost of 
supervision. Attendance ran as high 
as 300 persons nightly. 

Also in Public School 51, at Forty- 
Fifth Street between Tenth and 
Eleventh avenues, New York City, 
a small outdoor yard between the 
two school buildings was used for 
night recreation. Improvised light- 
ing for this outdoor yard was sup- 
plied and punchball, volleyball and 
group games were conducted. 


A Minimum of Lights Can Be Used 


In the event that the cost of equip- 
ping a school yard with floodlights 
for special activities is prohibitive, a 
minimum of lights may be provided 
for a modified recreational program. 
Budget directors naturally will ask, 





and girls and many onlookers. 


“What will it cost?” It will be found 
that the approximate cost of equip- 
ment to floodlight an area 100 feet by 
200 feet is $7800. It would require 14 
poles 30 feet high for this sized area; 
the poles should be equipped with 
1000 watt and 1500 floodlight projec- 
tors. The electric consumption would 
be about 84 kilowatt hours, operat- 
ing from 7 to 10 p.m., costing about 
$1.64. Some cities use the meter sys- 
tem and require the participants or 
local organizations to pay the cost of 
operation. 


Floodlighting Has Social Value 


Although the cost of installation is 
important, the resultant values to 
communities should also be con- 
sidered. In some sections there has 
been a decided decrease in delin- 
quency, vandalism and street acci- 
dents at night where playgrounds 
and recreation areas are floodlighted. 
Although it is always hard to meas- 
ure in dollars and cents the value 
to any community of floodlighting 
an area, any social-minded person 
will see the advantages. Occasion 
ally, a tenant of an adjacent building 
may object but if an effort is made 
to keep the quieter type of activities 
near the private dwelling and the 
noise activities farther away these ob- 
jections may be overcome. 
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Furthermore, most psychologists 
will agree that attractive play areas, 
school yards or playrooms have a 
psychological effect on those who use 
them. Many years ago a large bakery 
in New York City painted a land- 
scape on an ugly factory wall adja- 
cent to one of the city’s playgrounds 
and the park department improved 
the appearance of the area with a 
little paint. As a result the play- 
ground director reported that the 
children took better care of the play- 
ground than they had before the 
neighborhood was improved. 

Play areas which are attractive and 
inviting will always be used but 
those which are delapidated and run- 
down will not. Consequently, munic- 
ipal authorities should stress the im- 
portance of attractive playgrounds 
and school areas if they desire to 
have them used to the fullest ca- 
pacity. 


School Basements Should Be Used 


A survey of possible play and rec- 
reational areas might reveal that 
basements of school buildings also 
are not used to capacity. I have 
visited basements of modern school 
buildings and found large areas suit- 
able for various kinds of recreation 
lying idle and not put to any use 
whatsoever. Such areas might be 
used for game and social rooms, 
bowling alleys, ping-pong, handball, 
softball, boxing or wrestling. Com- 
mercial organizations, department 
stores and restaurants usually put 
basements to excellent use. Schools, 
however, seem to steer away from 
using them; yet, from a community 
recreation point of view, this might 


just be the place in which a neigh- 
borhood program could be planned 
for youth. 

Let’s help solve youth’s leisure- 
time problem by using all areas to 
the best advantage. If it is necessary 
to redesign an old building, let’s plan 
now fer the future. If it is necessary 
to construct new buildings, let’s give 
thought to areas that heretofore have 
received little use, such as basements 
of buildings, roofs and outdoor 
yards. We should also consider the 
multiple use of areas in order to ob- 
tain the widest possible use. 


Club Activities Are Valuable 


A properly planned outdoor swim- 
ming pool or wading pool could be 
used for other play activities during 
other seasons of the year, and com- 
bination gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums have been valuable when 
space could not be obtained for both. 
Lecture rooms and classrooms with 
portable furniture lend themselves 
well to use as clubrooms in a com- 
munity recreational program. Clubs 
train for good citizenship. Recrea- 
tional systems should encourage their 
formation and provide suitable ac- 
commodations. 

In the United States, there are 
now 1200 communities with recrea- 
tional systems which have become 
important factors in these municipal- 
ities. Recreation is essential not only 
in its physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual aspects but also in its value 
to the city, the state and the nation. 

Providing more recreational areas 
and redesigning old areas will give 
work to thousands after the war and 
a municipality that plans now for 


taking care of its returned soldiers 
will not have to worry later about 
rackets and crime from which every 
large city suffered after World War 
I. History will repeat itself if we 
do not take every possible precau- 
tion. 


Let Schoolhouse Be Used by All 


We should provide not only 
worth-while projects but also the 
facilities for wholesome recreation 
after the day’s work is done. A 
school building should have ade- 
quate secreational facilities and 
should be used not only from 9 a.m. 
until 3 p.m. but after school by 
youths and adults. We should aim 
for the lighted schoolhouse at night 
at which the whole community will 
assemble for wholesome neighbor- 
hood recreation. School yards, out- 
door handball, tennis and softball 
areas should be floodlighted for night 
use by adults. Neighborhood parks 
and playgrounds should be located 
adjacent to school buildings and 
their recreational areas floodlighted 
for night use. 

It is our responsibility to plan now 
and not wait for crime and unem- 
ployment to descend upon us after 
this war. Civic groups, educators 
and architects should combine their 
forces to give their city something 
worth while in community planning, 
design and usefulness of areas for 
recreation by children, youths and 
adults. The multiple and widest pos- 
sible use of areas for recreation 
should be stressed. Careful planning 
today will solve tomorrow’s leisure- 
time problems for our school chil- 
dren and others. 





Model of a postwar elementary school made by Childs and Smith, Chicago architects, 
illustrating saw-toothed plan of classroom arrangement providing two-directional lighting. 
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Auditorium of the S. L. Sheep Grammar School at Elizabeth City, N. C. 





Auditorium That Serves Three Schools 


ERVING three schools, the audi- 

torium of the S. L. Sheep Gram- 
mar School at Elizabeth City, N. C., 
represents economical use of space 
and sound planning. 

The auditorium is a part of a 
modern grammar school built three 
years ago to serve grades 4 to 7, in- 
clusive. The high school building 
stands just across the street and the 
primary school is located behind the 
new grammar school. What more 
logical than include in the grammar 
school a spacious auditorium that 
would serve the three schools and 
the community! 

As can be seen from the accom- 
panying plan, the auditorium has its 
own outside entrance. It also con- 
nects with the central corridor of the 
grammar school. 

Entirely fireproof, as is the school 
building, it has a bowl-shaped floor 
to accommodate 1000 persons. The 
stage is unusually large, being 30 by 
56 feet. Dressing rooms, at either 
side of the stage, measure 12 by 30 
feet, each with a private lavatory and 
toilet adjacent. 

The stage is so planned that the 
pupils may enter it from the school 
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without being seen by the audience 
or they may march in procession 
from the school directly into the 
auditorium. 

Most ef the lighting in the audi- 
torium is indirect, being furnished 
by means of a trough light in the 
ceiling. The entire ceiling is acous- 
tical plaster and the sidewalls are 
acoustical tile board. 

Two air conditioners heat the au- 





ditorium; they are located above the 
dressing rooms on either side of the 
stage. They provide not only ample 
heat but plenty of fresh air from out- 
side the building. 

The outside entrance to the audi- 
torium is through a porch, 12 by 38 
feet; on either end of the porch is a 
public toilet. The ticket booth and 
projection room for motion pictures 
are built in at the entrance. 
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DECISIONS on File 


AA Minneapolis administrator ensures con- 


tinuity of school policy in small matters by 


keeping a loose-leaf record of previous decisions 


VICTOR OVERN 


Professor of Education 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 








oe. some- 
times on the spur of the mo- 
ment, is asked to make a decision 
in a seemingly small matter. His 
judgment may be accidental because 
he has not had time to consider the 
matter. 

If the superintendent has eaten 
well and has no immediate worries, 
he may state a policy that is wise 
and courageous. Or his snap choice 
of alternatives may be similar to one 
that he thought worked pretty well 
in another community under condi- 
tions that were not identical. Later 
he may change that decision in the 
light of the partial success of the 
policy affirmed. 


Eliminates Snap Decisions 


That superintendent would do bet- 
ter to have a typewritten code of 
accepted policies to which he could 
refer conveniently. Then, if a policy 
in the code covered the problem at 
hand, he could follow the precedent 
without fear of serious criticism. 

This article describes a practical 
way to apply previous decisions to 
the smaller problems of administra- 
tion in a large school system, as 
worked out in Minneapolis. The 
purpose of the plan is to help the 
superintendent make quick decisions 
in small issues that are raised at his 
office by various teachers and _par- 
ents. Under this plan, decisions made 
by the superintendent, the school 
board or other personnel are re- 
corded as customary ways of doing 
things. 
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The executive secretary of the 
board in Minneapolis is the “official 
interpreter” of the rules made by the 
board. The secretary to the super- 
intendent of schools has selected de- 
cisions and _ interpretations, _ fre- 
quently requested at her office, from 
among the records kept by the ex- 
ecutive secretary. She has added to 
the interpreted rules of the board 
various other customs and decisions 
of official personnel. For conven- 
ience, she has typed each decision 
or custom with its attendant circum- 
stances, the date, the name of the 
person who made it and persons to 
whom it may apply. 

The decisions are indexed, tabbed 
and filed in loose-leaf notebooks. 
These are for ready reference when 
questions as to minor administrative 
policies are referred to the superin- 
tendent’s office and advice is sought 
on how to proceed. 


Makes for Continuity of Policy 


The preservation of these informal 
decisions makes for continuity of 
policy in minor matters that often 
have wrecked the professional hopes 
of superintendents who neglected to 
give them attention. Their conven- 
ient availability gives the superin- 
tendent an opportunity to think over 
his former snap decisions and mod- 
ify them if he wishes, or he may 
ask the school board to deliberate on 
matters that appear weighty. The 
board then can establish well-con- 
sidered policies. 

Recording and keeping decisions 


also save errors in memory. If the 
superintendent disregards these, he 
may make different decisions at dif- 
ferent times concerning the same 
matter. The plan used in Minne- 
apolis makes it unnecessary for the 
secretary to connect the superintend- 
ent with the telephone whenever a 
question arises as to a small admin- 
istrative policy, for often she can 
answer the question by referring to 
her notebook. 

This plan is somewhat broader 
than the adoption of an official code 
of school board rules and regulations 
because it combines the decisions of 
many officers, as well as many cus- 
tomary ways of doing things, which 
have not been dignified by inclu- 
sion in any school board rules. Fol- 
lowing its procedures is more demo- 
cratic than depending upon the 
quick decisions of a busy executive 
which often cannot be other than 
arbitrary. 

Sample Decisions 


A few sample decisions are pre- 
sented by way of illustration. 

1. A superintendent’s rule dated 
10/20/30 reads as follows: “It has 
been some time since principals have 
been reminded of the necessity of 
notifying the information desk of 
absence from the building. Obviously 
this must be done in case of illness. 
It was decided at the elementary 
principals’ meeting to have all prin- 
cipals report all meetings, calls or - 
engagements that keep them out of 
the building during school hours. 
This will furnish data that will en- 
able us to see whether these demands 
on principals are serious.” A nota- 
tion of 10/14/42 on this rule states: 
“Principals do not have to report 
absence from building.” 

2. There is a rule reported by the 
University Theater Committee on 
10/8/42 to this effect: “Your writ- 
ten order for tickets should be mailed 
not later than Thursday, October 8, 
to the information clerk at the board 
of education offices. Children who 
attend the play need not report to 
school in the afternoon except to 
meet their group. The principal or 
a teacher should accompany the 
group.” 

3. The bicycle ordinance of Min- 
neapolis is reported as follows: 

“Bicycles used in the city of Min- 
neapolis must be licensed and regis- 
tered. 

“Only one person may ride on a 
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bicycle and he must observe all traffic 
rules. 

“No person under 16 years of age 
shall propel a bicycle on the streets 
after 9 p.m. Such bicycles shall be 
properly illuminated. 

“Bicycles shall not be ridden two 
or more abreast.” 

4. An item from the business com- 
mittee of the principals’ meeting 
written as a recommendation to the 
superintendent and approved by the 
superintendent on 2/17/38 reads as 
follows: “With regard to persons 
who wish to leave advertising mate- 
rials for teachers, we ask that no 
principal give any hearing whatever 
unless the person presents a card 
signed by the superintendent.” 

5. The following rules govern the 
use of the school plant: “Permits may 
be granted, under special rules of 
the board, for political meetings. 
Games of chance, lotteries and mas- 
querades are not permitted at any 
entertainments held in the public 
schools, with the exception that 
parent-teacher associations may hold 
card parties at which prizes may be 
awarded. Entertainments by other 
than school groups shall not be held 
during school hours.” 


Should Band Go Out of Town? 


6. A teacher’s request to the super- 
intendent, dated 3/10/38, reads as 
follows: “I should like to know 
what your attitude would be toward 
having a junior high school band 
go out of town for a concert. Our 
band has been invited to Owatonna 
to give an afternoon concert there.” 

The superintendent’s reply of 
3/14/38 reads: “In answer to your 
question in regard to the band and 
the proposed trip to Owatonna, I am 
doubtful of the wisdom of allowing 
so many junior high school children 
to take such a long trip. If I were 
asked to decide the matter, I should 
be inclined to say ‘no.’ ” 

7. Under graduation customs, the 


principal asked whether the answer 
he had given was approved by the 
superintendent as a precedent for the 
future. The superintendent replied 
in the affirmative. 

9. In discussing free lunches for 
elementary school children, the pol- 
icy is announced that relief funds 
should be sent to the homes in order 
that children can be fed there in- 
stead of at school. For the last two 
years the federal government has 
given the board of education surplus 
commodities for lunches to be served 
in the junior and senior high school 
lunchrooms. Free lunch tickets are 
given to pupils who cannot afford to 
pay for their lunches. 

10. A superintendent’s letter to a 
parent, dated 1/13/39, concerning 
photographs for the school annual 


reads as follows: “You are not re- 
quired to have pictures of your 
daughter taken by a particular pho- 
tographer. You may go to any pho- 
tographer you choose provided the 
pictures are the correct size for the 
annual.” 

11. A notice, dated 5/21/36, was 
sent to the principals by the super- 
intendent as follows: “The schools 
and board of education offices have 
received requests for girls to sell 
poppies on Saturday, May 23. The 
law prohibits girls under 18 years of 
age to engage in street selling.” 

Thus, something of the variety 
and scope of the recorded decisions 
is indicated by the samples chosen 
at random. The plan, in general, 
improves the efficiency of the super- 
intendent’s office practice. 





Weak Subjects Given Boost 


HANGES were made last fall 

in the amount of time allotted 
to various subjects in the elementary 
schools of San Diego, Calif. 

The time allowed for spelling has 
been increased from 75 minutes a 
week in grades 2 and 3 and 50 min- 
utes in grades 4, 5 and 6 to 75 min- 
utes in grades 2 to 6, inclusive. 

Nature study, formerly allotted 25 
minutes weekly, has been omitted 
and its time given to a new block of 
social studies, including history, ge- 
ography, civics, science and health, 
to which 150 hours have been al- 
lotted in grades 1 and 2, 175 hours 
in grade 3, 275 hours in grade 4 and 
325 in grades 5 and 6. This allot- 
ment provides adequately for science 
instruction in these grades. 

Health education, formerly 


Revised Schedule for Elementary Schools of San Diego 


grouped with physical education, has 
now become a social studies subject 
and the 25 minutes a week allowed 
for it has been included in the time 
allowed for social studies. Physical 
education still has the 100 minutes 
weekly required by state law. 

Time for opening exercises, which 
was formerly 25 minutes, has been 
allotted to social studies of which 
these activities are now a part. One 
hundred minutes a week have been 
given to arithmetic in grade 2. 

The new schedule meets the re- 
quirements of the state law, which 
says that 50 per cent of the school 
day must be devoted to arithmetic, 
language, reading and _ literature, 
spelling and writing. Neither the 
school day nor the total instructional 
time for each grade has been altered. 





Grades 
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The Effects of DRINKING 





Where our teaching about 
alcohol is falling short 


ANNE ROE 


Psychologist, School of Alcohol Studies 
Yale University 


HE extent and seriousness of 

the alcohol problem in modern 
life is not a matter for dispute, what- 
ever one’s views as to the adequate 
solution, and in the framework of a 
democracy such a problem can be 
solved only by public consensus. It 
is obvious that this cannot be 
achieved until the public is not only 
adequately informed, but also con- 
vinced that positive steps of a well- 
defined sort are necessary. 


Schools Have Legal Responsibility 


The responsibility of the schools 
in such a situation needs no exposi- 
tion. It is inherent in the general 
function of the schools and has been 
specifically assigned to them by the 
legislatures of every state in the 
Union. An inquiry into the ade- 
quacy with which the schools are 
meeting this responsibility is basic to 
any understanding of present and 
future public attitudes. Such an in- 
quiry has recently been completed 
and is published exhaustively else- 
where; its essential findings are re- 
capitulated here. 

Some statement of sources is 
needed to indicate the scope of the 
inquiry. School officers of every state 
(except one) were generous in an- 
swering questions and sending mate- 
rials for examination and some re- 
sponses were received from private 
and parochial schools. Inquiries were 
made of 85 publishers of school text- 
books. Of these, 35 publish books on 
various subjects containing material 
on the effects of alcohol, and the 
statements in 145 such textbooks 
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have been analyzed in detail. Var- 
ious private organizations concerning 
themselves with alcohol education 
were also queried. 

Teaching practices in the different 
states vary with the requirements of 
the particular state laws and, in the 
local schools, with the personal in- 
terests of the administrators. Four- 
teen states have published special 
bulletins for teachers containing 
units of study on stimulants and 
narcotics. In nine other states estab- 
lished courses of study, usually on 
health, contain outlines of such mate- 
rial and in four states the teachers 
are supplied with supplementary 
materials from time to time. Only 
eight school officers specifically men- 
tioned Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union workers as lecturing in 
the schools for varying amounts of 
time, but it is known that these lec- 
turers have been active in other states 
also, Such lectures are largely locally 
arranged. In the rest of the states, 
apparently, school officials rely upon 
material in textbooks on_ health, 
biology and so on to meet the legal 
and other requirements for teaching 
this subject. 


The Emphasis in Parochial Schools 


In most private schools no particu- 
lar attention appears to be paid to the 
subject, and it is taken up only as it 
occurs in the texts in use on various 
subjects. The situation in parochial 
schools is not entirely clear since the 
many dioceses and archdioceses are 
autonomous with respect to educa- 
tional practices and the schools con- 


ducted by religious orders are gen- 
erally free even of diocesan control; 
however, it is customary to conform 
to the state requirements. But it 
should be kept in mind that, whereas 
in the public schools the usual pres- 
entation while disclaiming any 
moralistic basis is oriented almost 
without exception toward the ideal 
of personal abstinence, in the Cath- 
olic. schools moderation is usually 
the ideal, and the subject is frankly 
presented on a moral basis. 

The school textbooks and the state 
publications appear then to be the 
best indicators of what is actually 
being taught our children. At the 
elementary school level almost all of 
the material on alcohol is incorpo- 
rated in the textbooks on health and 
this appears in some series as early 
as the third grade level. As 32 of the 
state laws specify that such educa- 
tion shall be given in courses in 
physiology and hygiene and as the 
bulk of the teaching in all of the 
texts is devoted to the effects of 
alcohol on the individual, this is to 
be expected. At the high school level 
the material appears in texts on 
health, general science, biology, 
safety, citizenship, personality and 
vocation and chemistry. 


How Textbooks Treat Subject 


The subject matter of general 
science is conceived broadly and 
most of these texts have a unit on 
health in which the material on 
alcohol is incorporated, the emphasis 
again being chiefly upon the personal 
aspects of excessive drinking. In 
biology the emphasis is much the 
same although one finds some refer- 
ence to alcohol and traffic accidents 
or to alcohol and crime. Since the 
emphasis in general in these texts is 
on how organisms, chiefly man, cope 
with their environments and satisfy 
their needs, one would expect a more 
rational approach to be made from 
the standpoint of nutrition, but this 
is not done. 

Texts on safety properly consider 
the subjective effects of alcohol in 
connection with driving, the discus- 
sion being usually limited to this 
general topic. It is surprising that 
few of them discuss chemical tests 
for alcohol in the body. 

More texts should go into this mat- 
ter as well as the subject of the legal 
use of such tests and further em- 
phasis could well be given to the 
matter of revocation of licenses for 
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drunken driving. Statistics quoted 
should be from some central source, 
of which current releases of the Na- 
tional Safety Council are the most 
authoritative. 

Oddly enough the few texts on 
citizenship that contain such mate- 
rial take up the personal aspects of 
drinking as well as its effect on 
family life and the relation between 
alcohol, mental disorders and crime, 
but not one treats of chronic alcohol- 
ism and alcohol addiction as social 
problems which can only be solved 
as such. The fact that material on 
the effects of alcohol on the individ- 
ual is incorporated in any textbook 
in chemistry was rather unexpected. 

As has been noted, teaching on the 
subject of alcohol is begun as early 
as the third grade in some instances 
and may continue throughout high 
school. The important consideration, 
as far as grade level goes, is to in- 
tegrate the material with the natural 
interests of the child and in this 
respect educators are probably the 
best judges. A real danger, however, 
would seem to lie in introducing the 
topic too soon. By the time the child 
can take a genuine interest in it, the 
subject matter has been exhausted 
and has become so matter of course 
that it does not elicit any real atten- 
tion. 

The topics receiving the greatest 
attention, in terms of both the num- 
ber of texts that discuss them and 
the amount of space devoted to 
them, are, in order: (1) general and 
subjective psychologic aspects, (2) 
effect on psychomotor functions, (3) 
effect on body structures, (4) effect 
on body functions and (5) alcohol 
and traffic accidents. 


Drinking and Behavior Changes 


General descriptions of behavior in 
intoxication are common, detailed 
and frequently extensive. To almost 
all of this material, however, one 
serious criticism applies, namely, few 
texts make a constant effort to asso- 
ciate amount of drinking with be- 
havior changes. It is also question- 
able whether so much space might 
not be more usefully devoted to dis- 
cussion of other topics. 

The effect on psychomotor func- 
tions is another favorite topic and 
certain texts cite study after study, 
sometimes in considerable detail, 
often in passing, of the effects of the 
ingestion of varying amounts of 
alcohol on such actions as typewrit- 
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ing, climbing and marksmanship. 
One cannot escape the feeling that 
these studies have been cited in de- 
tail to bolster up the claims that the 
presentation is purely scientific and 
unemotional. They are always pre- 
sented with the implication that 
since alcohol unquestionably affects 
psychomotor performances one 
should never drink, even though in- 
dulgence in such performances is not 
immediately anticipated. 


Reaction Time Affected 


The drawing of conclusions far 
beyond the limits supported by the 
data in hand is one of the most per- 
vasive errors in thinking and should 
certainly not be encouraged in any 
form, for any reason. In general, 
however, the discussions of the effect 
of alcohol on reaction time and in 
particular those that explain the ef- 
fect on driving in these terms are 
excellently done, and this is a most 
useful service. 

Descriptions of the effects of al- 
cohol on body structures and func- 
tions not only are longer than seem 
necessary or even appropriate but 
also are frequently marred by com- 
pletely erroneous statements and in- 
vested with misconceptions about 
physiology. 

It is equally important that specific 
statements on the physiology of the 
body be correct and that all implica- 
tions regarding it be accurate. In 
these sections also neglect of the im- 
portant variable of alcohol concen- 
tration in the blood is common and 
many of the statements are therefore 
meaningless. 

Space does not permit more than 
brief mention of the other topics 
covered. Alcohol is properly de- 
scribed as a narcotic, not a stimulant, 
but discussions of its apparent stim- 
ulating effect should be more ade- 
quate since it is a problem naturally 
occurring to the observant pupil. It 
is a mistake to describe alcohol as a 
habit-forming drug in the same 
terms in which the habit-forming 
properties of morphine and cocaine 
are described. The psychological na- 
ture of the habit should be explained 
and more emphasis could well be 
placed upon its eventual inadequacy 
as an escape device. 

Other physiologic aspects that are 
taken up for consideration are the 
relationships between alcohol and 
nutrition, various mental and phys- 
ical diseases and disease resistance, 


longevity and heredity and germ 
damage. It is unfortunate that the 
discussions of alcohol and nutrition 
are generally inadequate since it is 
from this point of view that the rela- 
tion between alcohol and disease can 
be greatly clarified. Quotation of 
state hospital statistics is confusing; 
it should be sufficient to state that 
about 10 per cent of chronic alcohol- 
ics in the course of time develop 
mental disorders since this is a sim- 
ple and enlightening means of mak- 
ing evident the hazards of heavy 
drinking to the individual and the 
community. 

Statistical pitfalls also vitiate many 
of the discussions of alcohol and 
longevity. Excessive drinking does 
shorten life but there is no evidence 
that moderate drinkers are so af- 
fected or that abstinence increases 
the average duration of life. 


Social Aspects Not Well Treated 


To the social aspects of the alcohol 
problem (other than its relation to 
traffic accidents) relatively less atten- 
tion has been paid. There are, how- 
ever, a number of good discussions 
of the deleterious effect of alcohol 
on home life and its undesirability 
from the employer’s point of view 
but these are mostly at the early ele- 
mentary school level. A number of 
texts offer statements and statistics 
about the relation between alcohol 
and crime but these are generally un- 
satisfactory for various reasons. 

The whole broad field of public 
responsibilities in the matter has 
been almost completely neglected. 
This is extraordinary. The high 
schools do a remarkably good -job of 
interesting pupils in social problems 
in general but the enormous social 
problem of alcohol is never con- 
sidered as such. Yet it is just here 
that education is most needed. 

Certainly it is true that if no one 
drank there would be no alcohol 
addicts, no chronic alcoholics, no al- 
coholic diseases. But meantime some- 
thing must be done about the al- 
coholics we have with us now. 
Hardly a text mentions the treat- 
ment of alcohol addiction as even 
possible; none discusses the need for 
establishing public institutions for 
the rehabilitation of chronic alcohol- 
ics. A problem of this magnitude 
can be handled adequately only by 
public agencies. Our education must 
be oriented not only toward an ideal 
but toward coping with realities. 
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Schools No Substitute for 
Workzng Mothers 


N A recent magazine article, the 

premise was advanced that 
schools can substitute for working 
mothers. This statement expresses a 
misconception on the part of some 
of our present day educators and par- 
ents who assume that constant, close 
relations between parents and chil- 
dren are no longer necessary in child 
training. 

Most thoughtful educators, while 
feeling a certain sense of pride in 
the implied compliment that schools 
can substitute for mothers, are never- 
theless saddened by the credulity 
prompting such high opinion of 
these institutions. 

Cooperation between the home 
and the school is always highly de- 
sirable but by no stretch of the 
imagination should it be considered 
more than it was originally intended 
to be by the schools, namely, a means 
for furthering the ideas and training 
given by parents at home. Not for a 
moment should the school be 
thought of as providing an equiva- 
lent of parental guidance. 

The proponents of this idea have 
a right to urge that the present na- 
tional crisis makes necessary a change 
in the living conditions of all of us. 
They rightly assume that many 
women are, and will continue to be, 
of inestimable importance in indus- 
try. They are undoubtedly correct 
in their stand that schools in their 
teaching have successfully entered 
into many areas formerly considered 
an exclusive responsibility of the 
home. 


Parental Supervision a Safeguard 


However, these persons often err 
in their exaggerated conception of 
the schools’ ability to take over the 
entire responsibility of educating and 
training the youth of the land and 
they mistake the willingness of edu- 
cators to assume these added re- 
sponsibilities. for the ability to pro- 
duce the effect intended. As a 
matter of fact, every school has 
among its so-called “problem” ele- 
ment a surprising number of chil- 
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dren from homes where the mothers 
work. There is a definite correlating 
factor between juvenile delinquency 
and lack of parental supervision. 
The idea that social agencies and 
institutions can take the place of 
parents in the training of children is 
not new. The totalitarian govern- 
ments have been enamored of this 
arrangement with consequences not 
exactly happy to the family. Where 
individuals are the property of the 
state, it may well be that institutions 
can effectively substitute for parental 
care, but in a world of free men 
parental contacts are of the essence. 


Schools Not at Fault 


Much has been said in the last 
three decades about the failure of 
the schools to meet the needs of mod- 
ern youth adequately. Actually 
there is no such lack in educational 
force, method or material. The 
schools have erred in minor situa- 
tions, to be sure, but in the main they 
have wrought wondrously well. If 
there has been any breakdown or 
failure, it has been a breakdown of 
parental interest, supervision and au- 
thority. 

In the article mentioned, it is 
stated that the Children’s School of 
the Vassar College Summer Insti- 
tute furnished a demonstration of 
“how children may live in groups 
and yet not be institutionalized; may 
be away from home and not lose the 
basic security of family relation- 
ships.” Just how this was accom- 
plished is a Vassar secret, nor have 
those in charge of the institute made 
it clear by what tests and measure- 
ments they accurately perceived the 
effects of group living on each child. 

The schools are at present being 
subjected to the cross fire of two 
diametrically opposed ideologies—the 
one embodying a blind belief in the 
school’s ability to take over the entire 


responsibility of the child and the 
other, a similarly blind belief in the 
idea that the school’s work is funda- 
mentally unsound and wasteful. The 
truth is probably to be found some- 
where between these two extremes. 

Moreover, it should be clearly un- 
derstood by parents, as it is by most 
educators, that juvenile delinquents 
do not come exclusively from the 
homes across the tracks. An aston- 
ishingly large proportion of them 
are from homes of comfort and cul- 
ture. Physical needs are not the 
only factor making for the criminal 
mind. Delinquency is primarily the 
child of neglect. Boys and girls are 
strangely like their parents. They 
need love and respect and a sense of 
belonging and of being necessary to 
someone. No school or any other so- 
cial agency can adequately take the 
place of a mother in the training of 


her child. 
Homes Need Mothers 


Without wishing to appear cynical 
or to be imputing false motives, it 
is perhaps safe to assume that many 
women enter the ranks of industry 
not because they are forced to adopt 
the role of breadwinner or wish to 
further the war effort but because 
they think one can be more useful 
to one’s family by helping support it 
than by staying at home. And doing 
war work is a tremendous tempta- 
tion when it is coupled with the idea 
that one will thereby be helping in a 
spectacular manner in the national 
crisis. 

The ideal for which men are lay- 
ing their lives down is enshrined in 
the home and the hearth. It is the 
mothers of men who alone can make 
the home a place of refuge and peace. 
It is to the home that all turn in their 
hours of stress and it is this priceless 
heritage that we must keep intact 
until normalcy returns. 








A Plan for 


IMPROVING SUPERVISION 
of Rural Secondary Schools 


NY attack upon the educational 
program of the rural secondary 
school should be founded upon reli- 
able data. Much that is written to- 
day about these schools is based not 
upon information obtained from in- 
side the school but upon what out- 
siders have heard. Various sug- 
gestions have been made for the 
improvement of their educational 
programs, some of which are sound 
and feasible but many of which are 
worthless. 

I myself have administered the 
affairs of a rural secondary school for 
seven years and have made a study 
of others. In this article, I wish to 
present a picture of the conditions of 
supervision in these schools as they 
exist today in Illinois and a plan of 
supervision which I feel will improve 
their educational programs. 


Evidence of Need 


The rural high school in Illinois is 
organized under the township plan, 
the community plan-or the unit plan. 
Under the township and the com- 
munity plans, the high school prin- 
cipal does not supervise the work of 
the elementary schools located in the 
villages or towns or the one room 
schools in the country. 

There is today no supervision of 
rural secondary schools by county 
superintendents in Illinois. County 
superintendents have never consid- 
ered this one of their duties, feeling 
that their work needs to be done 
with the elementary schools. They 
have willingly left this other matter 
to local high school principals. 

These rural schools are inspected 
annually by representatives of the ac- 
crediting agencies. However, inspec- 
tion is not the same as supervision. 
The two accrediting agencies do not 
have staffs large enough to supervise 
these high schools. They can do 
nothing more than inspect the an- 
nual reports of superintendents and 
principals or visit these schools for a 
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day or less once each year. At best 
such a visit is nothing more than a 
sort of friendly stimulus to the 
faculty. It is better than no visit at 
all but is not sufficient for the needs 
of the schools for supervision. 

Another factor calling for super- 
vision in these schools is the percent- 
age of beginning teachers which they 
employ each year, especially schools 
having an enrollment of 100 or less. 
A study* of their teacher turnover 
shows that 32 per cent of the teachers 
change annually. Furthermore, it is 
in these small rural secondary schools 
with large teacher turnover that the 
principal has unusually heavy teach- 
ing duties. Often he is the coach of 
the athletic team, serves as office boy 
and does practically all the clerical 
work of his office. How can princi- 
pals with such heavy responsibilities 
be of much assistance to mew 
teachers? 


Why This Lack of Supervision? 


Who is to blame for this lack of 
supervision ? 

The blame is to be placed upon 
the principals themselves, the teacher 
training institutions, the accrediting 
agencies and the local boards of edu- 
cation. 

Why should blame be placed upon 
the principal? Interviews with many 
principals disclose that they have 
only a vague notion of the duties and 
responsibilities that can be delegated 
to faculty members, postgraduate stu- 
dents or office secretaries. 

Furthermore, the principal is sup- 
posed to have had some training in 
supervision before he takes over the 
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reins of the school. Perhaps his 
teacher training institution has never 
given a course in supervision and 
curriculum reorganization. If so, 
then the teacher training institution 
is to blame. 

It is also to blame if its placement 
bureau insists on placing a person at 
the head of a rural secondary school 
who is not a trained administrator 
and supervisor. A placement bureau 
representative in doing just this was 
heard to say that the untrained 
teacher needed to get experience as a 
p-incipal somewhere, so he might as 
well get it in one of these rural sec- 
ondary schools. 

Why are accrediting agencies to 
blame for conditions in these 
schools ? 

First, they evaluate the schools’ 
educational programs not in terms of 
community needs for pupils but in 
terms of whether or not their pro- 
grams are like those in large urban 
high schools. Second, accrediting 
agencies have let the gate down time 
and again when it comes to recog- 
nizing or accrediting rural schools. 

If they would refuse to recognize 
or accredit schools whose boards em- 
ploy a popular coach or classroom 
teacher without training in super- 
vision to serve as principal, then 
boards of education would stop em- 
ploying such persons as principals. 
Why can’t this be done? 


Proposed Plan 


The plan for correcting this lack 
of supervision calls for a grouping of 
five or more rural high schools into 
a supervisory unit. Probably, for the 
sake of efficiency, not more than 25 
secondary teachers should be in- 


cluded in a unit. The boards of edu- 
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cation of the several schools could 
jointly employ a specialist in the field 
of supervision to act as a coordinator 
among the administrative heads of 
the several schools. Each local prin- 
cipal would be responsible to the unit 
supervisor for supervision of teachers 
in his school. 

Representatives from the various 
accrediting agencies would work co- 
operatively with the local supervisors 
and the unit supervisor in setting up 
certain technics, such as the follow- 
ing: (1) classroom visitation, (2) 
conferences, both individual and 
group, (3) demonstration teaching, 
(4) testing and measurement and 
(5) setting up cumulative records for 
each pupil. 


Helps for Supervisors 


The foregoing procedures might 
be accompanied by the use of in- 
struction improvement sheets, super- 
visory bulletins and standardized 
rating scales for teachers and super- 
visors. 

Classroom visitation should be sys- 
tematized by using an appraisal 
sheet of instruction. In using this de- 
vice, the objectives for the course 
should be set up first and the class- 
room instruction then divided into 
teacher and pupil activity. With one 
of these in the hands of both the 
teacher and supervisor, classroom 
visitation would become more than 
a mere inspection. 

In my own survey* of several rural 
high schools in Illinois, I found that, 
without such device, classroom visita- 
tion meant just a few minutes of in- 
spection of the classroom by the 
principal with no special attention 
being paid to methods of instruction. 

In 60 per cent of the 25 schools 
visited I found that the average time 
spent in a classroom by the high 
school principal during a single class 
was approximately 11.4 minutes. The 
principals who used classroom in- 
spection as a supervisory procedure 
kept no records. They had to rely 
upon their memories for information 
when conferring with teachers. 

The instruction appraisal sheet is 
a device for making a record of the 
classroom visit by the principal, en- 
abling him to be systematic in con- 
ferring -with teachers. It should be 
used by the unit supervisor when she 
visits the teachers each month and 
would be helpful to the representa- 


* Ibid. 
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tive of an accrediting agency also. It 
would obviate the need for relying 
upon the memory or a few hurried 
notes made in a short inspection of 
classroom teachers. 

Conferences should be of two 
types, individual and group. The in- 
dividual conference should be held 
before and after each visit to the 
classroom by a supervisor. Group 
conferences are for the purpose of 
bringing about unity in the organi- 
zation of the plan. They should be 
arranged by the local high school 
principal. The representative of the 
accrediting agencies should attend 
one or more of these conferences 
each year in each high school. 


Faculty Meetings Important 


These faculty meetings should be 
held at the most convenient time of 
the day, preferably not before or after 
school. All members of each high 
school faculty should be required to 
attend and to participate. At these 
meetings the unit supervisor could 
demonstrate the meaning of good 
teaching and new instructional ma- 
terial could be introduced. 

Testing and measurement should 
be used as a means of improving 
classroom instruction, never as a 
means of determining pupils’ marks 
or standing. Tests should be mainly 
objective and should be formulated 
by the unit supervisor and the local 
school principal. The unit supervisor 
should have one or more clerical 
helpers and her office should be 
in a centrally located school. 

Each local superintendent or prin- 
cipal should be responsible for setting 
up cumulative records for each pupil 
in his school. These should be avail- 
able to every teacher and to the unit 
supervisor. They should be kept pref- 
erably in the office of the school 
principal. However, duplicate copies 


could be made for each teacher. 
These should contain all the infor- 
mation about the pupil which could 
possibly be obtained. 

The cost of the administration of 
the plan as outlined could be dis- 
tributed among the schools making 
up the supervisory unit. It should 
not exceed approximately $600 a year 
for each school. Similar plans are in 
operation in several eastern states and 
in some western states. 

If the plan is efficiently operated, 
it should improve the educational 
programs of the rural high schools. 
Improvements should be seen in the 
allocation of teachers to a more rea- 
sonable teaching combination and in 
the lightening of the teaching loads 
of many principals of small rural 
high schools who have not learned 
how to delegate routine clerical 
duties. The principal should also be 
relieved of having to coach athletic 
teams. 


Everyone Would Benefit 


The new teacher under the plan 
described would not feel utterly lost 
when she begins her teaching career 
in these schools as she does now be- 
cause of the lack of proper super- 
vision. Teacher training institutions 
should also be helped indirectly for 
under such a plan student-teachers 
could do a portion of their practice 
teaching in the rural high school. 

This plan of supervision at first 
may seem a little too progressive but 
I believe that when boards of educa- 
tion see it in operation they will 
gladly accept it as a means for im- 
proving instruction in the classroom. 

The high school is an institution 
greatly needed in rural communities 
as a social and civic center for youths 
and adults; hence, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that it will require 
improvement from time to time. 
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Are our schools falling short of their mark in handing down the high traditions of 


our American republic? This high school principal states his belief that they are 


A NEW CIVICS 
Must Be Taught 


ESTON V. TUBBS 
Principal, Morgan Park High School, Chicago 


OBER reflection must bring 
home to every schoolman in the 
United States the. conviction that in 
our feverish .pursuit of educational 
mirages we have overlooked some 
things of vital importance to the 
perpetuity of democratic institutions. 
For several years we have devoted 
much attention to guinea-pig experi- 
mentation and the application of 
complicated mathematical formulas 
to data relating to abstruse mental 
traits. Quartile classifications, stand- 
ard deviations, probable error and 
other similar feats of legerdemain 


have swept through our professional , 


cogitations like a prairie fire, with 
results almost as tragic in the sense 
that, while thus occupied, we have 
overlooked other vital matters. 


Where Schools Have Been Derelict 


The schoolmen of the United 
States cannot dodge the charge that 
our schools have been derelict in 
impregnating youth with a clear 
understanding and appreciation of 
our great heritage. By this I do not 
mean to suggest a blind, sinister 
indoctrination of the type which has 
set the pattern for citizenship train- 
ing in Germany, Italy and Japan. 

The ignorance of the people of the 
United States regarding the princi- 
ples upon which our government 
and way of life are based is appall- 
ing. Ask the average adult to tell 
you all he knows about such things 
as freedom of the press, freedom of 
religious worship, the right of free 
assembly, trial by jury, the right to 
vote, the right to own property and 
the other rights guaranteed to us 
by our federal Constitution and note 
the results. The answers would not 
do credit to what we might expect 
of a fifth grade youngster. 

A knowledge of these things must 
be taught as well as caught. Instruc- 
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tion must take on the time-honored 
pattern of line-upon-line, precept- 
upon-precept and be strongly moti- 
vated with love of country. The 
leaders of youth must themselves be 
informed regarding the elements of 
our great heritage; they must show 
by their daily example that they be- 
lieve in the democratic way of life. 

Our civics textbooks and teaching 
in the past have largely emphasized 
the mechanics of government—the 
process by which a bill becomes a 
law, elections, budget making and 
qualifications of voters. These things 
are worth while, but other matters 
of vital significance have been over- 
looked. As a result of feeding our 
young people this kind of educa- 
tional pabulum, the whole structure 
of our republic has. been imperiled. 


Pupils Must Understand Democracy 


When it comes to developing a 
thoroughly justifiable loyalty and 
enthusiasm for democracy among 
the youths of the United States, we 
find that by comparison with the 
other nations our efforts in this di- 
rection are woefully inadequate. 
However, were our youths to be in- 
doctrinated with an understanding 
and appreciation of the rights, privi- 
leges and opportunities that Ameri- 
can democracy affords them, they 
would be immune to communism 
and fascism, the Siamese twins of 
totalitarianism. 

In order to achieve the ends set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs, 
the American Youth League* was 
organized in the Morgan Park High 
School, Chicago, on Nov. 26, 1936. 


*Descriptive pamphlet supplied upon request. 


The underlying purposes of this or- 
ganization are as follows: 

1. To acquaint young people with 
their wonderful heritage as citizens 
of the United States and, corollary 
to this, to give them an understand- 
ing of the duties and responsibilities 
that every citizen must assume and 
discharge to the very best of his 
ability. 

2. To encourage youths to know 
their own country, its historic monu- 
ments, its fertile plains, its majestic 
mountains and its great cities. 

3. To bring home to public off- 
cials the fact that public office is a 
public trust. 

4. To lead young people to a 
proper appreciation of what other 
peoples of the world have contrib- 
uted to human progress, culture and 
civilization. It is believed that a 
knowledge of such contributions will 
lead to a greater understanding of 
other peoples, which should result in 
cooperation in international relation- 
ships. 


The Watchword Is Vigilance 


The watchword of the American 
Youth League is taken from the 
warning of Thomas Jefferson to his 
fellow countrymen, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” The 
motto of the league is that declara- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt which 
reads, “Aggressive fighting for the 
right is the noblest sport the world 
affords.” 

The chief means of implementing 
the underlying purposes of the 
league are the civics classes of our 
school. Here strong emphasis _ is 
placed upon the detailed study of 
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FAITHFULLY SERVING SCHOOLS FROM SEA TO 
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One outstanding landmark, familiar to the men 


who map the course of modern education, is the 


Standard Fluid Process Duplicator. Early in the 
development of Fluid Duplicators, Standard de- 
signed a model especially to suit the purse and 
purpose of the American School. 

Standard Duplicators have won fame in school 
work for ease of operation, dependable perform- 
ance. These same two features are also proving 
vital factors in the unfailing service of Standard 


Duplicators for war industry and our fighting forces. 
Standard Duplicator Carbon Paper, Copy Paper, 
BX Fluid, and Cleansing Cream have played an 
equally prominent part in building Standard’s repu- 
tation for dependability. 

Proudly we pass on to Standard users this 
achievement . . . a background of service, assur- 
ance of economical operation, a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
School Dept. 12, Everett 49, Massachusetts. 


YOUR LOCAL STANDARD REPRESENTATIVE CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





STANDARD 
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the civic rights mentioned in the 
Bill of Rights. 

During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the organization of the 
American Youth League at Morgan 
Park High School, we have pleaded 
our cause by means of printed mate- 
rials before the court of educator 
opinion in the leading cities of the 
country and in hundreds of high 
schools throughout the Middle West 
particularly, but the response has 
been almost negligible. 

We are not seeking any credit for 
ourselves. It is only the cause that 
counts. Something is astir in the 
minds of the people of the United 
States regarding the worth-whileness 
of American secondary education. 


Unless all signs fail, we are due for 
some stunning jolts in the future. 
Our young people must become 
aggressive in their defense of democ- 
racy and all that it stands for. They 
must be prepared to meet all ene- 
mies, from both within and without, 
who would subvert and destroy those 
things which men in ages past have 


regarded as essential to happiness. 


Not only must we win the war 
but we must also make sure that we 
do not lose the noblest heritage man 
can claim—a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people. 

American education can no longer 
remain apostate in the face of the 
challenge for a more vital type of 
citizenship training. 





RECOGNITION for 
the All-Round Pupil 


RAYMOND H. OSTRANDER 


Principal, Herkimer High School, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Formerly of Caledonia High School, Caledonia, N. Y. 


HAT modern education should 

be concerned with the whole 
pupil is an almost axiomatic state- 
ment. Still we give recognition in 
many of our high schools to pupils 
of highest ability in separate fields 
of endeavor only, such as academic 
scholarship, athletics and music. Too 
few high schools recognize in any 
concrete way the pupils who have 
the greatest all-round ability. 

It was to give recognition to boys 
and girls of diverse outstanding abil- 
ities, the real leaders of the student 
body, that Caledonia High School 
established a point system of awards. 
A committee of pupils elected by 
classes and three faculty members 
appointed by the principal spent a 
great deal of time during the school 
year 1935-36 in formulating the be- 
ginnings of a point system for mak- 
ing suitable awards. 

The activities letters awarded in 
the senior year have attained prestige 
during the seven years the plan has 
been in operation. Undoubtedly the 
most coveted awards in the school 
are those given the boy and the girl 
who have attained the greatest num- 
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ber of points under the point system. 
For a pupil to have his name in 
bronze on the activities shield in the 
school office is a supreme honor. 

In establishing the point system 
certain requirements were 
agreed upon as follows: 

1. Awards should be made to 
pupils for excellence in activities of 
all worth-while types. 

2. A point system award should 
represent activity in several fields. 

3. In general, it should be possible 
to earn the awards by the end of the 
senior year only. 

4. A maximum number of points 
that a pupil could earn in one field 
should be set up. Such maximums, 
with proper guidance, should be 
sufficient to keep a boy or girl from 
engaging in too many activities. 

5. There are so many individual 
differences in pupils that no fixed 
limit as to the number of activities 
in which a pupil might participate 
could possibly be determined justly 
for all. 

6. The student council should be 
the coordinating pupil group of the 
school, fixed with the responsibility 


basic 


of conducting the point system and 
making all pupil appointments. 

7. All work of the student council 
should be subject to veto by the prin- 
cipal. 

8. A faculty adviser should be 
elected by the student council. 

9. The student council should con- 
sist of elected pupils as follows: one 
representative from each class (grades 
7 to 12, inclusive), the president of 
the senior class, the president of the 
athletic association, the senior having 
the highest scholastic standing at the 
beginning of the senior year, the 
editor of the school paper and a 
representative from the various clubs 
chosen by vote of the other members 
of the governing board from the 
club presidents. 

A list of some 150 activities in the 
school or closely related to the school 
was submitted to the student body. 
The pupils were asked to assign 
points from 0 to 10 to each activity 
according to the value they felt it 
deserved in working out a system of 
awards. The results were tabulated 
by the committee and adopted in a 
modified form. One hundred thirty- 
six activities finally were accorded 
point values of from 1 to 10. They 
were divided into six fields of en- 
deavor: scholarship, leadership, ath- 
letics, club organizations, literary and 
miscellaneous. 

The committee decreed that a 
pupil must earn at least 80 points 
and participate in five of the six 
fields during his high school course 
in order to be eligible for an award. 
As it now works out, the senior boy 
and the senior girl who earn the 
highest number of points are honored 
by the presentation of a suitable 
charm and pin at the annual com- 
mencement exercises. Their names 
are placed on a_ faculty-donated 
plaque hung in the school office. 

The student council may lower or 
abolish the points assigned in any 
particular case. Upon organization, 
each club or other organization must 
submit a charter to the student coun- 
cil for approval. At the close of the 
school year each group must make 
a report to the student council con- 
cerning its activity before credit is 
granted. On certain occasions the 
council has actually denied credit. 
The pupils feel that ability is re- 
warded in a concrete way at Cale- 
donia High School without regard 
to the field in which it is demon- 
strated or the sex of the pupil. 
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Urge your customers to do the little things in 



































Fe * : : ; 
boiler and heating plant care that will guard 
against breakdowns, with resulting need for 
a replacement and repair parts. 
i x 
ij r : : 
i In this way all available equipment can be 
used for really critical needs. You’ll render a 
* genuine service to your customers and yourself. mn 
New Pan American World Airways System Photo 
We in turn — U. S. Radiator and Pacific Steel 
sical ae hy U. S&S. RADIATOR 
oiler Division — will do everything we can 
» i , IN THE WAR 
to keep up with essential requirements. Let’s 
_— . : New Pan American World Airways hangar 
work together to do the best job possible ond dias Ghee io es 2S 
under present conditions . . . to build good ator heating equipment has been installed. 
x ‘ll f ho @ Largest structure of its kind in the country. 
wi or the future. Can service 12 to 18 giant Clippers a day. 
One United States Radiator Corporation 
plant is in production on magnesium cast- 
ings for U. S. war planes. Pacific Boiler Divi- 
* sion is building pre-fabricated ship sections. 










RADIANT WARMTH 








Member The Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 


UNITED STATES IYADIATOR (ORPORATION 


AND 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches ‘and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Manufacturing Plants At 


Edwardsville 











PRODUCTS OF JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. ——s 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator 
Sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and American Blower Corporation 
Nesbitt Heating and Cooling Surfaces 
Sold by leading manufacturers of fan-system apparatus 
Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters ; 
Sold by Warren Webster & Company 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR ACTION ON POSTWAR BUILDING PLANS 





“ 


TO men of perception tomorrow is HERE. They know that “Often do the spirits of 
great events stride on before the events, and in today already walks tomorrow.” 


School men of action are not “waiting for the sunrise.” Their postwar plans are more 
than dreams. If a new schoolhouse is to be built they have the drafting and engineering 
under way. If a present structure is to be remodeled or its heating and ventilating 
system modernized, they know their minds and have their roll of blueprints. 


In the important matter of the heating and ventilating many of these men have already 
cast their die—and it reads NESBITT SYNCRETIZER, a name for yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer, “Tomorrow's Heating and Ventilating Unit,” is available TODAY 
with metal casings. A capable representative in one of the 8 offices of John J. Nesbitt, 
Inc., or 33 of the offices of American Blower Corporation, will be assigned immediately 
to help you if you will write us today. Take Time by the forelock! 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 





Call in your architect and engineer 
Three E on new building plans. 


Things 


to do 


3 Budget expenditures as soon as pos- 
N 0 W ° sible. It may be later than you think. 


R T Synecretizer 
Unit Ven tilator 
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Have your engineer survey your heat- 
ing system for modernizing plans. 
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OME time ago I talked with a 
S man who had been a custodian 
in the same school district for forty 
years. He outlined the changes that 
had taken place in his work during 
that time. 

When the man started work, his 
equipment consisted of a straight 
broom and a coal shovel. The heat- 
ing plant was a floor stove. A few 
years later, as the community grew, 
an addition was made to the school- 
house and in place of the straight 
broom he was given a push broom 
for sweeping. He said he argued 
with the superintendent that he 
could not do as good work with the 
push broom as with the other. His 
objections were overruled and he 
learned to use the push broom. 

When the new schoolhouse was 
built, the picture changed completely. 
Now he has a steam heating system, 
fired with a coal stoker. Modern 
ventilating equipment furnishes fresh 
air to all the rooms in the building 
and the floors are of wood, of 
asphalt tile and of terrazzo, each re- 
quiring a different cleaning and 
maintenance procedure. Everything 
about the building was more or less 
new in the experience of the cus- 
todian. The job was no longer that 
of “firing and sweeping.” He is now 
custodian of a $100,000 plant which 
was built with the taxpayers’ money 
and entrusted to his care. 


Duties Are Heavy and Varied 


This one instance can be multi- 
plied many times al! over the coun- 
try. The custodian in the modern 
school has responsibilities far beyond 
those which most people realize. The 
general public and in many instances 
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What 


EVERY CUSTODIAN 
Should Know 


EUGENE O. OLSON 


Assistant Professor, Engineering Extension Service 
lowa State College, Ames 


the school boards and superintend- 
ents still think of the custodian in 
terms of forty years ago. Many 
school officials, however, have seen 
that it is worth while to change this 
thinking. 

Everyone from the age of 5 to 
about 18 spends most of his daytime 
hours at school. Consequently, the 
health of the children of every com- 
munity is affected to a greater or less 
degree by the conditions existing in 
the schools. The custodian is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
clean, healthful conditions. 

Let us glance briefly at what his 
responsibilities are in this connection. 
He must be a mechanical engineer 
with a knowledge of modern heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment, 
plumbing and sanitary equipment, 
motors, lighting and playground 
equipment. 


Understanding of Equipment Needed 


A knowledge of heating equip- 
ment means that he must know how 
to operate the equipment to get the 
desired results. He must maintain 
it in good condition so that the cost 
tor replacement and repair is not un- 
reasonable. He must be able to use 
it in such way that there will be no 
waste of fuel. This knowledge does 
not come by instinct nor is it caught 
like measles. A steam heating plant 
can be dangerous in the hands of one 
who knows little about it. 

The custodian must also be an 
expert housekeeper. He must know 
how to maintain and clean floors of 
al! descriptions without damage to 
them and without wasting supplies. 
He must be able to clean and main- 
tain windows, toilets, blackboards, 
walls, closets and storerooms, grounds 
and every part of the school building 
in a limited time. This is necessary 


in order to maintain healthful con- 
ditions in the school and preserve 
sanitation. 

By the example he sets, the cus- 
todian encourages habits and ideals 
of cleanliness and orderliness that 
carry over into all phases of life. 
Conversely, careless work on the part 
of the custodian breeds carelessness 
in the habits of the children and 
creates disrespect for school prop- 
erty. Every custodian knows this 
from experience. 


Safety Engineer and Diplomat 


The custodian must be a safety 
engineer familiar with fire and traffic 
hazards and the methods of dealing 
with them. He must be a diplomat, 
tactful in his contacts with the super- 
intendent, principals, teachers, chil- 
dren and parents. Without knowing 
it, he is also an influence in the lives 
of children by his personal behavior. 
Just as the character of a teacher 
affects the lives of children, so a cus- 
todian who is particular about his 
personal appearance, who is patient, 
honest and kind will be an influence 
for good. 

Other aspects of the responsibilities 
of the custodian have not been men- 
tioned. All of these taken together 
indicate that his job is a diversified 
one, that he is responsible for a build- 
ing representing a large investment 
and for the health of the children of 
the community. This being so, it is 
logical that when a custodian is hired 
he should be a man who either is 
already trained in the maintenance 
of such a plant or must be trained 
on the job. 

It has been demonstrated many 
times that an intelligent, trained cus- 
todian can save a school district a 
great deal of money in the way of 
maintenance and the use of supplies. 
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Y, ependability 
Delta Power Tools 


..long recognized in school shops 
= 


Consequently, Delta tools by thousands 
have gone into war plants and directly 
into government service — but this does 
not always mean that you cannot obtain 
Delta machines for instruction purposes. 


The need for trained manpower in war in- 
dustry is at a critical point. Pre-induction 
training of your older boys, now becomes 
more important than ever. Your ordinary in- 
struction program calls for careful review and 
planning. Re-training for peacetime produc- 
tion is ahead, 


It is a good time to take a new look at 
your requirements, and prepare with adequate 
equipment for these continuing responsibili- 
ties — in a program where many school sys- 
tems already have made contributions to be 
proud of. 


Priorities are available on machines for es- 
sential war purposes — and, under a recent 
regulation, you can buy many low-cost Delta 
machines for general school purposes with- 
out a special priority. 

Contact your Delta distributor. Investigate 
availabilities for immediate needs — and to 


MI twals * Ee] _ ~ommgunl 
aid in post-war planning, write on your letter- 
i head for valuable book, “‘How to Plan the 
Dimer Toots School Workshop” — it’s free. 8-3 


Tear out this coupon and mail today! 


SSO SOS 22OSSG 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
665A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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| 
: 
; Please send the new Delta catalog of low- ! 
1 cost power tools, and a copy of your book, : 
: “How To Plan the SchoolWorkshop:” 1 
i 
: Name : 
| | 
: Position : 
a 4 
: Address = 
' City es. ae ; 
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His work is in many instances on a 
par with other skilled trades. 

Generally speaking, the salaries ot 
custodians have not been established 
with that in mind. Too many are 
still paid on the basis of their work 
forty years ago. If a man is to take 
the pride in his work that is neces- 
sary to the most efficient plant opera- 
tion, he should be paid a respectable 
wage. 

If the custodian in a modern 
school is to do his work well, he 
must have quarters and facilities that 
make this possible. Those who de- 
sign school buildings should see to it 
that the boiler room is of sufficient 
size to accommodate all equipment, 
with room for servicing, and that it 
is properly arranged. Fuel storage 
should be intelligently planned. 

The custodian should have 
and convenient space for 


safe 


st rage 


bulky supplies and materials and, 
more important than that, he should 
be provided with shop space and 
equipment to do his repair work and 
book work. These features can be 
built into schools at little extra cost 
and will constitute a good invest- 
ment. 

It is a pleasure to see how some 
schools are cleaned and maintained. 
I have in mind a particular plant in 
which two custodians take pride in 
doing their job well. They are 
trained men and maintain their 
building in beautiful condition. Their 
fuel and supplies cost is low because 
they know how to operate their 
equipment. Their superintendent 
consults them before he purchases 
supplies or equipment. They are re- 
spected by the teachers and the chil- 
dren. They cooperate in the business 
cf education. 


ALL ALO ELS 





Fighting Freeze-Ups 

“Fair and warmer” is good news for 
the school custodian this time of year. 
It is when the weather bureau proph- 
esies freezing temperatures that he 
starts to worry. And wel! he may for 
this prophecy can presage dire results 
to pipes and plumbing that have not 
been prepared for winter. 

The best time for such preparation is 
the summer because, as one custodian 
puts it, “You can get after the causes 
then without freezing yourself.” Con- 
stant supervision and care are required, 
however, to make sure that there is no 
possible chance for freeze-ups. Always 
troublesome, such damage is even more 
serious these days when replacements 
are difficult, if not impossible. 


It Pays to Prepare 


H. H. Bundy, school custodian at 
Linden, N. J., is one who believes in 
preparedness. In the summer he starts 
to inspect and repair all places where 
cold air enters in the winter—roof ven- 
tilators, for example, also roof damp- 
ers, roof stacks, leaky skylights, fresh 
air damper casings, broken windows, 
window frames that need calking and 
entrance doors that do not fit properly. 

“All these let in considerable cold 
air when fires are banked,” explains 
Mr. Bundy, “and are likely to reduce 
the temperature in rooms to the freez- 
ing point. If these places are made tight 
during the summer, considerable trou- 
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ble often can be prevented in th’s way. 

“Another frequent cause of freeze- 
ups is leaving windows open on cold 
nights. I check mine every night be- 
fore going home. Copper leaders and 
gutters should be checked in the sum- 
mer to see whether or not they drain 
properly and should be thoroughly 
cleaned to prevent pockets of water 
settling and freezing.” 

Here is a list. of equipment which 
is susceptible to freezing: toilet tanks, 
toilet bowls, sink traps, hot water lines, 
cold water lines, radiators, boilers, 
steam lines, radiator traps, urinal 
tank, sprinkling systems, valves of all 
kinds, fire extinguishers, steam traps, 
pumps of all kinds, hidden pipes in the 
walls, pipes in the ground above the 
freezing level, sewer piping, leader and 
gutter, stairs and sidewalks covered 
with snow or ice. 

“All of this equipment,” says Mr. 
Bundy, “can freeze if not properly pro- 
tected. As a custodian you have to 
know your equipment and protect that 
which cannot protect itself. I know 
where Jack Frost hits first. When the 
weather is below 10° F. or it is a week 
end or a winter vacation I proceed to 
pump water out of toilet bowls, drain 
the toilet tanks, use a strong salt solu- 
tion in the sink traps and move the fire 
extinguishers to warmer quarters but 
not far from their original locations 
where they can be put into action if 
necessary. I have seen trap plugs 
drilled and tapped for % inch petcock 
to drain when necessary. Taking care 


of such details is time very well spent.” 

But it is the heating system that 
really does the fighting against freeze- 
ups. For this reason Mr. Bundy does 
everything possible to help it fight 
effectively. 

“I try to save all the heat I can after 
school closes,” he states, “by seeing that 
the vacuum pump runs long enough to 
pump all the water from the lines back 
to the boilers after the fires are banked. 
I keep the temperature at 70° F. until 
school closes, then bottle up all the heat 
I can for the next day. I close all 
dampers and ventilators tight as this 
helps conserve heat and prevents freez- 
ing. 

“If it is a cold night, I drain any 
return line that has a water pocket. I 
see to it that radiators are properly 
aligned and that air valves which are 
out of order are replaced. I try to keep 
my building so warm that there will 
not be any freezing. If I can’t keep it 
warm over the week end or a holiday, 
I drain out water that might freeze. | 
make sure that attic pipes are properly 
covered. 

“All of this saves time and head- 
aches. It also saves coal and possible 
repair bills. I check the condition of 
the roof regularly so that if it needs to 
be fixed it will be done before water 
trickles in and freezes. I keep roof 
leaders and gutters clean. When it 
snows, I clean the sidewalks before it 
freezes. When the snow is | inch deep 
I pull the plow over the sidewalk and 
it does a good job. If the snow freezes, 
I melt the ice with rock salt. I put 
sawdust on the ice to prevent slipping. 

“The school has to be ready for 
winter,’ he emphasizes in conclusion. 
“If it is not, the custodian will be 
sorry. 


Keeps Night Temperature Up 


Fourteen years without a frozen pipe 
is the record of the high school at 
Hurst, Ill. “Our climate is not ex- 
tremely cold and temperatures below 
zero are usually of short duration,” 
O. E. Sutton, secretary and treasurer 
of the Hurst High School, reports. 

“Furthermore, we are only 10 miles 
from some of the world’s largest coal 
mines and can obtain a plentiful supply 
of this fuel. Our automatic stoker 
maintains a night room temperature of 
50° F. and thus we have no freezing 
within the building. All our attic pipes 
are well insulated with asbestos. 

“Without accurate figures on which 
to base my claim, I believe maintaining 
a night temperature of 50° F. repre- 
sents a more economical use of fuel 
than letting the reom temperature drop 
with the weather. All our outside pipes 
are well below the freezing line.” 

(Continued next month) 
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’ an entire new factory for the 


making of Medart Gym Mats 


OW in production. ..more Medart 

mats than ever before in history... 
gym mats, wrestling mats, boxing mats, 
tumbling mats, wall, column and corner 
pads .. . every kind of athletic mat for 
every kind of athletic endeavour. Medart’s 
new and modern mass production facili- 
ties have vastly increased mat output... 
and lopped dollars off the cost! 


@ Medart Mats made only of sani- 
tary pre-tested filler. 

@ Medart Mats in approved “box 
edge” square construction, filler 
is anchor-tufted with waxed seine 
twine. 

@ Medart Mats available in any 
thickness. 

® Quality Medart Mats available with 
either Fobafimi Sisal or Grade “A” 
hair felt. 


Medart also manufactures a complete 
line of mat accessories . . . Trucks, 
Hangers, etc.... canvas products: floor 
covers, sanitary mat covers, canvas 
curtains, etc. 


But there’s been no change in famous 
Medart quality standards. Medart mats 
are made to a service ideal... not to a 
price! Even though Medart prices are 
down... way down, Medart keeps the 
quality UP. Here are the quality fea- 
tures you may expect to find... quality 
features that mean, it's MEDART for 
MATS! Write for prices, today! 


ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 





TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT. OFF 


MEDART BUILDS AMERICANS 
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Conducted by 
MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


E HAVE in Utah a state 

school lunch law passed by 
the last legislature. This law sets up 
a fund earmarked specifically for 
school lunches that can be used for 
nothing else. An amount “not to 
exceed $20,000 a year” is provided for 
administrative and supervisory pur- 
poses. During the first four months 
that the tax accumulated, approxi- 
mately $120,000 was turned over to 
the state school lunch fund. 

In addition to the state program, 
the federal Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration also subsidizes school 
lunch programs at the rate of from 
9 to 2 cents a meal per child, de- 
pending upon the type of meal and 
the amount of food served. In Utah 
the F.D.A. program is being largely 
channeled through the state depart- 
ment of education and a fine cooper- 
ative program has been worked out 
between the state school office and 


the F.D.A. 
The Program's Personnel 


The F.D.A. has assigned a full- 
time person to school lunches, who 
has been working with the school 
lunch personnel from the state school 
office. The state personnel consists 
of the following: a state school lunch 
administrator, a field supervisor, a 
chief canning technician, a canning 
plant supervisor for labor, one ste 
nographer and one bookkeeper. 
These all work under the state schoo] 
executive staff and the school lunch 
business procedure is carried out 
under the finance director of the 
state school office. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


in which the Utah school office and the 
Food Distribution Administration cooperate 


A. REED MORRILL 


Administrator, State School Lunch Program 


Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City 


It would have been a relatively 
easy matter to have discarded the 
former W.P.A. school-community 
lunch program back in 1935 or 1936 
but by 1942 or 1943 it had sold itself 
to the Utah school patrons to such 
an extent that it would have been 
difficult to convince them that the 
program should suddenly be dis- 
carded. When the W.P.A. program 
was liquidated at the end of 1942, 
there was strong support in our legis- 
lature for a state school lunch law 
such as we now have. 


Program Goes Into Operation 


The law was passed in March 
1943 creating a school lunch fund to 
be maintained through a tax on 
wines and liquors. The actual inau- 
guration of the state-sponsored school 
lunch program began in the fall of 
1943. 

The state school lunch program 
creates an administrative problem in 
some of the districts because most of 
the school buildings were erected 
without cooking or serving rooms. 
In many instances, however, remod- 
eling has provided facilities for the 
program. Some of the newer build- 
ings are well equipped with kitchens 
and dining rooms. 

Section III of the new law gives 
the method of distribution of the 
fund and the authority of the state 
board of education in the distribu- 
tion to the various school districts, 
as follows: 

“The state board of education is 
authorized and directed to apportion 
said funds to the local boards of edu- 


cation in the various school districts 
of the state according to the number 
of children receiving school lunches 
in the various districts. For that pur- 
pose, the state board of education is 
authorized to direct the state treas- 
urer through the state auditor’s office 
to transfer to the various boards of 
education the amounts so determined 
for each school district. 

“The board of education and the 
local boards of education are author- 
ized and directed to employ such 
personnel, including clerical assist- 
ance and cooks, as may be necessary 
properly and efficiently to admin- 
ister and supervise such school lunch 
program and to purchase or procure 
such supplies and equipment as are 
deemed necessary.” 


Almost All Districts Participate 


Evidently, the legislators did not 
wish to make it mandatory that all 
school districts participate in the 
school lunch program but left it 
optional with each district. On this 
point, however, a recent survey re- 
veals the fact that practically all of 
the 40 school districts in Utah are 
participating, at least to some extent; 
it is estimated that approximately 
40,000 school children in Utah will 
receive the benefit of the program 
this school year. 

Indications are that the program 
will expand next year. The highest 
total of pupils reached in the state 
in 1942 under the W.P.A. lunch pro- 
gram was 35,000. 

Districts cannot participate in the 
state program in a haphazard fash- 
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OF SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


Sood Food for Pleased Fueats 


Sexton selects for you and delivers to your kitchen 
the choicest yield of the seven seas. Every item, from 
the tiny sardines to the giant tuna, is chosen to meet 
your exact need, to please your peculiar guest, to 
assure your essential profit. Sauce and dressings are 
skilfully processed in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens ex- 
clusively for the restaurant and institutional table. 
This all-out specialization is unique: it has made 


Sexton the standard of comparison. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1944 
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quickly and easily prepared from SUNFILLED concentrated Chicken Soup 
Base, brings to your patients or patrons the savory, full-flavored qualities 
of a real old fashioned soup. Richness, enhanced by golden globules of 
chicken fat .. . parsley and other taste-stimulating ingredients essential to 
the well balanced recipe. 

Expressly packed for hospital and institutional use, Sunfilled concen- 
trated and dehydrated Soup Bases can play an important role in your 
wartime economy. The time required to prepare any desired quantity is 
cut from hours to minutes. Demands on labor are reduced to a minimum. 
Fuel consumption is negligible. Aside from their practical value in conserv- 
ing rationed meats, expensive fowl and vegetables, they serve as a wel- 


come vehicle for left-over foods such as rice, noodles, etc., which might 










Three companion soup items wide- otherwise be wasted. Excellent to enrich gravies, dressings, mashed po- 
ly endorsed for outstanding flavor, tatoes, etc. 


time and money-saving advantages. Keeping qualities permit us to guarantee the freshness of these superior 


products for a full year. No refrigeration is required. Cost per 6 oz. serv- 
ing? .. . only 1%-2%¢ depending upon the size commercial containers 
ies for ordered. 


ORDER TODAY or request our representative 


to call for demonstration. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 














ion but are under correct state and 
local supervision and are expected to 
conform to certain prescribed stand- 
ards set up by the state office and 
accepted by the state board of edu- 
cation. 

The requirements of school lunch 
programs that qualify for state funds 
are as follows: 

The school lunch must be as nearly 
as possible a complete meal, furnish- 
ing approximately one third of the 
daily food needs. The minimum 
meal that will qualify for participa- 
tion in state funds must include: at 
least one protein food, such as meat, 
eggs, cheese, milk or legumes; at 
least one vegetable and one fruit or 
two vegetables and some cereal food, 
such as bread, muffins or cookies. 

If necessary, to facilitate serving, 
the foregoing foods may be com- 
bined into one-dish meals and still 
furnish sufficient nutritional values. 
To qualify for F.D.A. funds, specific 
requirements have been set up by 
that agency as to type of meal and 
amount of food served. 

In order to reserve the funds for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, the regularly established high 
school cafeterias cannot qualify for 
the school lunch funds. 

One menu is to be prepared daily 
and served all children alike. 

The sale of soda water and confec- 
tions is not considered a part of the 
school lunch. 


All Must Observe Sanitation 


All school lunch units must con- 
form to standards of sanitation set 
up by the state department of health 
in regard to the preparation of food, 
water supplies, safe handling of food 
supplies, state of health of personnel, 
and dishwashing methods. There are 
periodic inspections by the state 
board of health. 

Personnel directly engaged in the 
preparation or serving of school 
lunches, teachers or any others who 
assist in the supervision of children 
at tables in the lunchroom and guests 
of the school may participate, if ap- 
proved locally, but cannot be counted 
as a basis for reimbursement accord- 
ing to the school lunch. law. 

All who are able must pay for the 
school lunch in cash or kind but no 
child unable to pay should be de- 
prived of the lunch. No distinction 
or segregation will be permitted be- 
tween paying and nonpaying chil- 
dren. 
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All funds accruing from the opera- 
tion of the school lunch program 
must be used for school lunch pur- 
poses only, such as lunches without 
cost, providing equipment and facili- 
ties, replacement and repair of equip- 
ment. 

Financial records and accounts 
must be set up in conformity with 
recommendations from the _ state 
board of education and be subject to 
auditing at any time. 

Each participating school district 
is required to have a designated per- 
son or supervisor who can work with 
the state supervisor of the school 
lunch program. 

Lunchroom workers must wear 
clean, washable, appropriate clothes. 

The school lunch must not be pre- 
pared in the kitchen of a private 
home unless it is rented for the prep- 
aration of school lunches only and is 
used exclusively for that purpose. 


The space provided must be such 
that food may be prepared and 
served in an orderly and efficient 
manner under safe conditions. 

The question of an available food 
supply is of prime importance. In 
order to help meet this problem, 20 
of the larger school districts upon re- 
quest were supplied with canning 
equipment lent by the F.D.A. and 
they canned produce all during the 
summer in order to have sufficient 
processed vegetables and fruit for 
their school lunch programs. 

Besides the 20 districts that proc- 
essed their food with hand-operated 
cookers and sealers, there was also 
in operation, all through the can- 
ning season, our state school lunch 
cannery located centrally in Salt 
Lake County. These canned goods 
are sold at cost to the school districts 
desiring them and are distributed to 
the districts by a state truck. 





Accent on Nutrition 


MARIAN H. McCAUGHAN 
Supervisor of School Cafeterias, Wilmington, Del. 


HE school cafeterias of Wil- 

mington, Del., have always paid 
a great deal of attention to proper 
nutrition, particularly so this past 
year. We began in the fall by having 
cafeteria managers take a refresher 
course in nutrition. Once each month 
the managers and the supervisor have 
met together for discussion. At these 
meetings we have evaluated menus, 
discussed new ideas and made ad- 
justments necessitated by rationing 
and food shortages. 

One of the best ways to encourage 
the selection of nutritionally impor- 
tant foods, it was felt, is to keep 
the prices low on these items and 
allow the increase in cost of produc- 
tion to be borne by foods less essen- 
tial. For this reason, the prices of 
milk, ice cream, fruits, vegetables 
and milk puddings have not been 
increased. We offer each day a plat- 
ter at a reduced price so that we can 
control the remainder of the meal. 

Whole-grain breads are featured. 
When we began our training pro- 
gram, we made our sandwiches with 
one slice of white and one slice of 


brown bread in order to accustom 
children to the flavor of whole-grain 
breads. Meat extender dishes, which 
have become necessary in meal plan- 
ning, have allowed us to introduce 
new food combinations and flavors. 

We have made good use of posters 
and exhibits to emphasize nutritional 
requirements. The trays of elemen- 
tary school children are inspected 
daily so that we can assist with food 
selection. The home economics teach- 
ers have cooperated with the cafe- 
terias by giving basic nutrition train- 
ing to pupils through auditorium 
programs, club work or by short 
units introduced into other courses. 

Our cafeterias have been called 
upon also to take charge of the 
feeding of war-nursery school chil- 
dren and extended-day-care groups. 
In some cases it has been necessary 
to transport food to schools which 
have no cooking facilities. 

We have also taken charge of the 
storage of emergency food in the 
Wilmington schools and have super- 
vised the care and exchange of per- 
ishable items. 
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Film Strips Today and Tomorrow 


\ONITA 
P bids 


Audie 





E ARE moving to a vantage 

point in war-time education 
from which perspective is now 
possible. Prewar education was char- 
acterized by “verbalism,” or instruc- 
tion by word of mouth, and was 
geared largely to meeting college 
entrance requirements, but this was 
not sufficient for the education cf 
youth for war. Something else was 
needed, and that something else has 
been provided by visual and audio- 
visual education in which the film 
strip, or still film, holds an important 
place. 

Film strips are now used in the 
training of the armed forces, in the 
visual educational program of schools 
and in the job training program of 
various industries. 


Film Strips Meet War Need 


One of the greatest war needs was 
for education in the field of aero- 
nautics. To this end, preflight train- 
ing courses were initiated in high 
schools which resulted in the “pre- 
flight aeronautics kits” of film strips. 
These still films are well known to 
educators and industrialists in Amer- 
ica today, for they have “sparked” 
the visual education programs of 
thousands of schools and war in- 
dustries. 

Here are a few of the pertinent 
facts about film strips: 

1. More than 5000 high schools 
use the preflight aeronautics kits of 
still films or film strips. 

2. Film strips are available for al- 
most every phase of basic training 
for the war emergency. 
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J. RAYMOND HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Committee on Television 


Department of Secondary Teachers 


National Education Association 


3. Seventy per cent of the manu- 
facturers of large and small aircraft 
parts manufacturing plants use some 
form of film strips. 

4. Sixty per cent of the training of 
the armed forces is visual; film strips 
play a large part. 

5. The plans for new schools will 
include darkening facilities, adequate 
electrical outlets and a film strip 
projector for each room. 

6. Requisition of film strips and 
projectors directly by teachers has 
been recognized by boards of edu- 
cation. 

7. Film strips will help greatly to 
facilitate the rehabilitation of the 
armed forces and to equip persons in 
war industries for peace-time 
vocations. 


What Is a Film Strip? 


The film strip is a series of pictures 
on a continuous strip of film, usually 
35 mm. wide, with single or double 
frames. The number of individual 
but correlated pictures depends upon 
the topic treated. Sequential film 
strips treat the ramifications of the 
central topic. All topics lend them- 
selves to this treatment. The motion 
of essential working parts of ma- 
chinery can be studied fully on film 
strips. 

After determining the subject, the 
next step is the selection of the basic 
illustrations to tell the story. Then 
follow the writing of the script, re- 
touching the photographs and ar- 
ranging for appropriate art work. 

After the story is pictorially pre- 
pared, with proper titles and 
suggested “lecture explique” to ac- 
company its showing, the film strip 
is photographed, one scene at a time. 
The negative is next checked for 
uniformity of density and light 
effects and when it is properly 
gauged in technical excellence, prints 
are struck off. 

While this like a 


may sound 


simple process, its ultimate effective- 
ness depends upon the technical and , 
inherent professional quality of each 
step. In passing, it may be said that 
the poor prewar reception of the film 
strip by leaders in education and in- 
dustry arose from the poor quality 
of many prewar productions. 

Visual education materials are of 
value only as they are efficiently used 
and the next problem in the adapta- 
tion of film strips to educational 
purposes was to bridge the gap be- 
tween the film and its user. 


Teachers Must Learn to Use Them 


Men and women who once taught 
cultural subjects may today be re- 
quested to give instruction in aero- 
nautics, mathematics or shop work. 
In colleges, professors of psychology 
may be called upon to teach pro- 
spective fliers meteorology. Much 
credit is due these men and women 
in adapting themselves to meet the 
new teaching needs of war time. 

A few of the steps by which teach- 
ers successfully made this transition 
from peace-time to war-time instruc- 
tion are of interest. Among the 
literature in the new fields which 
they examined were the advertise- 
ments in magazines and papers as 
well as books used in various courses. 
In the literature of advertisers, teach- 
ers found visual materials correlated 
to the new demands. They found 
film strips or still films which had 
been specifically prepared for teach- 
ing the basic principles of new sub- 
jects. Alert administrators did not 
delay requisitioning this vital mate- 
rial for their schools. 

One of the armed services had 
previously recognized the value of 
film strip or still film material by 
making the product of one company 
a basic portion of essential training. 
Leaders responsible for the pre-in- 
duction training courses, for which 
textbooks were later written, also 
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Teacher with 


SEVEN MILLIO 


students 








N. greater educational task was ever undertaken than the training 
of our Army and Navy millions... and never were motion pictures and 
Filmosound Projectors so widely and continuously used in teaching. 


Visual education is proving itself every day . . . helping to turn out a 
war-smart fighting force . . . and the teaching technics that, today, are 
doing a grim job well, will add new power to education in peace. 


Visual instruction grows daily in stature and vitality in civilian edu- 
cation, also. In war and peace, Bell & Howell’s Opti-onics equipment 
and its Filmosound Library serve every motion picture need. 


We have learned many things in our production for war. You've been 
waiting, patiently or otherwise, for a new B&H Projector ...a new 
Filmo Camera... and we want you to know that when it comes, it will 
be worth the waiting. 








REMEMBER THESE? 


They’re part of the most com- 
plete line of motion picture 
equipment in the world ... the 
Filme Slidemaster  1iMe mostusers say isthe world’s 
Film Slide Projector finest. After Victory it will be 
even better . . . improved by all 
we’ve learned in meeting and 
surpassing rigid military stand- 
ards. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago © New York © Hollywood 
Washington, D.C. ¢ London 


Filmo Master “400” Filmo Turret Filme 70DA Established 1907 
8mm. Projector 8mm. Camera 16mm. Camera 











Products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics * mechaniCS 


PRECISION- 


MADE BY 
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THE FILMOSOUND V--- — 

is an example of the fine engineering you 
can expect from B&H when the war is 
won. This unit uses little critical mate- 
rial, yet it maintains traditional B&H 


performance standards. 


Scene from a USOE Machine Shop Work 
film, one of thousands of Filmosound Library 
subjects ideal for use in supplementing regu- 
lar classroom work. Send for Catalog and 
Educational Utilization Digest. 


*Opti-onics is ... OPTIcs... me 
electrONics . . . mechanICS, It Opri- optics 
is research and engineering by 4 ‘ 
Bell & Howell in these three re- SANG A 
lated sciences to accomplish : 
many things never before ob- ¥ 
tainable. Today, Opti-onics is a BELL + HOWEL 
WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be 
a SERVANT ... to work, protect, *Trade-mark registered 
educate, and entertain. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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recognized the merit of commercial 
film strips by constant reference to 
specific film strips for more adequate 
illustration of the points covered. 
Merit must be the essential for such 
recognition. 

With film strips at hand, classroom 
procedure posed the next problem. 
Many thoughtful educators have 
long hoped that every teacher might 
have at least one basic course in 
visual education before becoming 
certified. The war partially helped 
the realization of this goal but so far 


the teachers have had to learn about 
it in their own classrooms long years 
after their certification. 
Fortunately, the simplicity of pro- 
jection equipment has proved:a boon 
in this crisis. There are few children 
above the grades who cannot set up 
and operate the film strip projector 
and many teachers already had their 
own projectors for 2 by 2 color pic- 
ture slides. The need for shades for 
darkening the room and accessible 
electrical outlets and projection 


screens has been overcome with good 





A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF CLASSROOM FILMS 
For Review and Preview of Social 


Words are inadequate to describe this fitting cornerstone for 


the School Film Library: FILMSETS 


silent teaching films covering 22 Economic and 26 Regional 
subjects in a manner that holds classroom attention, leaves 
lessons of the day indelibly implanted on the student mind. 








Films 


It's FREE, 


Chicago 14, Illinois. 





duction of motion picture 
sound equipment. 





forty-eight 16mm 


112-page Teachers’ 
Manual with 672 
illustrations from 
the films adds to 
FILMSETS’ effec- 
tiveness. 


vince 


Earn attractive discounts for long term bookings and get the benefit 
of a splendid selection of top-flight 16mm sound and silent EDU- 
CATIONAL and Hollywood-type sound RECREATIONAL 
films for every occasion and every type of audience. If you 
haven’t already done so, write for your NEW DeVRY Film Book. 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., 


Studies 








Self-Humidizing Film Cabinet 


Literature, TWO sample films and manual will 
be sent without obligation that you may con- 
yourself of FILMSETS importance to 
teaching TODAY. 


7 


DeVRY 
16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


DEVRY 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 
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American fortunate 
purchases. 

The completeness with which the 
film strip tells its own story is en- 
hanced by the fact that the speed of 
the showings can be gauged to the 
receptivity of the members of the 
class. It is always possible to stop 
and hold any difficult part of the 
picture or to turn back to- other 
frames for reexamination or for clari- 
fication of certain points. The porta- 
bility of the projector and the film 
strips permits the teacher to do home 
work also. 

Only motion pictures can present 
motion, yet film strips can give a 
sense of “flow” of events or processes 
by smooth continuity and change of 
pace with brief, pithy pictorization 
and narration interspersed with 
slower, longer picturization and nar- 
ration. Still picture values or those 
of maps can be gained through hold- 
ing this type of material in the film 
strip any desired length of time for 
careful study or analysis. There is 
no doubt but that we shall see fur- 
ther advances in the construction and 
use of the film strip as time goes on. 

The fruition of teaching and learn- 
ing comes in the pupil’s ability to do 
things. The film strip is one of the 
valuable visual aids to teaching a 
child how to do something. 

It has been recognized by the over- 
seas branch of the Office of War In- 
formation. Ministers of education 
and other governmental officials in- 
terested in educational work among 
the United Nations regard film 
strips as outstanding instruments for 
creating mutual understanding and 
good will among nations. 


ingenuity or 


In areas in which electricity is not 
readily available, the current from 
the storage battery of a car can pro- 
vide illumination for film projection, 
which is accompanied by lectures by 
local narrators. Because of their 
relatively small cost, their ease of 
showing and their comprehensive 
coverage of subject matter, film strips 
are being used by schools of many 
of the United Nations. 

We can readily realize the value 
of spreading the knowledge of 
malaria control by this means among 
the peoples where our armed forces 
are stationed. The peoples of these 
countries are just as interested in 
having us know about them, the con- 
tributions that they have to offer to 
the winning of the war and the 
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The history of education has always been the his- 
tory of its tools. Today educators are discovering 
that feature programs, when carefully selected from 
the outstanding productions of the motion picture 
world, give the students rich, human background 
material against which their regular courses of study 
take on added meaning. Films Incorporated offers 
all types of schools the world’s largest and finest 
16mm library at low rentals based on actual school 
enrollment! 


Thousands of schools from coast to coast are show- 
ing 16mm feature-length programs in the school 
auditorium, followed by carefully planned class- 
room discussion, as a regular phase of the school 
curriculum. Here is the report of a New Orleans 
educator: “The Paramount films used last year 
proved of such inestimable value to the work our 
teachers are endeavoring to carry out in the class- 
room, that this year we plan using at least twelve 
programs.” 
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INCORPORATED. 


330 West 42nd Street,18, N. Y. . 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
314 S. W. 9th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. - 1709 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
6612 Snider Plaza, Dallas 5, Texas 
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problems that they have or may have 
to overcome as we are in showing 
them what we have done. It appears, 
therefore, that the film strip is to 
play a real part in international 
education in the future. 





Protect Your Projectors 


Careful observation of certain de- 
tails will assure longer life for pro- 
jectors, which is particularly impor- 
tant in war time. The projector’s 
aperture and lenses should be kept 


clean so as to avoid dirty and un- 
sightly edges around the projected 
picture. The film channel and all 
operating surfaces should be cleaned 
after each showing before any de- 
posited film emulsion has had time 
to harden. 

Film scratched in dirty projectors 
is damaged film which must be re- 
placed. Replacements mean loss of 
precious time and loss of time means 
that many other training programs, 
in which the film was scheduled for 
use, are affected. In war time, when 





Herman Nelson 


Unit Ventilators 
Available for Sehools 








This unit permits greater 
savings of fuel. 


Herman NELSON Unit Ventilators are available for new 
schools. While The Herman Nelson Corporation is busy build- 


ing equipment for the Armed Forces it is still in a position to 


fill orders for Unit Ventilators. 


A Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator installation does not require 


any more critical materials than a straight heating system with 


no provision for ventilation. 


It actually requires less critical 


materials than most systems of heating. 


Properly controlled Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators assure a 


minimum of fuel consumption, less than ordinary heating sys- 


tems. This is due to its patented, Her-Nel-Co cycle 


of operation. 





For complete information write: The Herman Nelson 


Corporation, Moline, Illinois. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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there is a critical shortage of raw 
stock, damage of any sort may have 
the same effect as a form of sabotage. 

Projectors should be oiled regu- 
larly and cautiously, the manufac- 
turer’s instructions being closely fol- 
lowed. In so doing, it is important to 
remember that there are dangers in 
overoiling just as in oiling too 
seldom. 

Canvas covers should be placed on 
speaker and projector units so as to 
protect the cases and keep out dust. 
Rubber-insulated and speaker cords 
should be given the best of care; 
regular inspection or reconditioning 
at the factory should be arranged if 
possible. Finally, careless handling 
of cases in transportation is to be 
avoided, 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Newark, N. J. All 
have been used successfully in Newark 
public schools. 

For the address of your nearest film 
depository write to the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or to the 
Office of War Information, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 


CotoniaL Expansion—I1 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For grades 5 to 12 in 
social studies classes. Erpi Classroom 
Films. 

The development of the English 
colonies is pictured here. In addition, 
the film portrays the Spanish advance 
into the West Indies, Central America, 


Mexico, New Mexico and Florida and 


| the French advance into Canada and 
| the Mississippi Valley. 


| America’s Favorire—l2 minutes. 


| 
| 


16 
mm. sound. For nutrition classes, 
civic clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions. Castle Films. 

An interesting story of the produc- 


| tion, distribution and food value of ice 
| cream is presented in this color film. 





ConsTRUCTION OF A Licht AIRPLANE— 
28 minutes. 16 mm. sound. For 
grades 10 to 12 in preflight courses. 
Also for vocational guidance groups. 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Steps in the construction of the 
fuselage, shock-absorbing landing gear, 
tail and wings, as well as the assembly 
of each of these parts, are demon- 
strated. The film illustrates the pro- 
cedure for compensating the magnetic 
compass and the air tests for stability 
and safe operational performance that 
the plane must pass in order to be 
licensed. 
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MARCH 


The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS for March 
1944 will offer readers 
some interesting new 
angles on the school- 
house of tomorrow, 
presented from the 
viewpoint not only of 
the educator but of the 
architect. 


The editors are working 
with the editors of 
Architectural Record to 
present simultaneously 
in both magazines a 
comprehensive study of 
postwar schools. 


We believe this issue 
will bring together the 
views of school admin- 
istrators and the men 
who are now planning 
the physical form of 
new school buildings— 
for down-to-earth un- 
derstanding of educa- 
tional and building 
problems and how they 
will be met. 


Watch for the March 


issue. 


The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 














NEW YEAR'S PRAYER 


Teach me in order that I may grow 
in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with my district. Give me a greater 
need of tolerance, wisdom and justice. 
Guide me in patience and understand- 
ing. Grant me poise and graciousness. 
And help me each day to keep my big 
mouth shut. Amen. 


Lessons in Natural History 

We trust our brethren will not cock 
a pedagogical snoot at us if we make 
observation, in all charity, that the 
average school administrator is some- 
what of an ass. Nor is any disparage- 
ment implied of that noble and most 
useful bearer of the burdens of man- 
kind. 

For, as the ass is primarily a beast 
of burden, so is the superintendent of 
schools. He (the superintendent, not 
the ass) patiently carries on his shoul- 
ders the impedimenta of the commu- 
nity. The pots and pans of the parent- 
teacher association jangle literally on 
his flanks as he accepts the chairman- 
ship of the refreshment committee of 
that organization. The lares and pe- 
nates of his predecessor, including a 
certain lack of credit at the nearest 
grocery store, are saddled on him by 
teachers and public alike. 

The school superintendent must dis- 
play long-suffering patience under try- 
ing conditions. Overloaded with his 
duties as an air-raid warden, bond 
salesman, scrap collector and _inter- 
ceptor of model airplanes, he (the su- 
perintendent, not the ass) must find 
time to browse in the indifferent nour- 
ishment of curriculum development. 
Tired with the heat and burden of the 
day, he must bray contentedly (the ass, 
not the superintendent) because his 
load is firm and well balanced and does 
not slip in crossing the stream. None- 
theless, if pressed beyond all reason, 
there is dynamite, balance and pre- 
cision in the well-aimed kick (the ass 
and the superintendent). 

As we study the subject, may we con- 
sole ourselves with the wholesome 
thought that, in the awful speed with 
which the world is moving, tanks and 
tractors and high-powered engines may 
soon be outmoded but there will al- 
ways be a place for lesser and more 
humble creatures. 


When Greener Pastures Beckon 

Chalk Dust has completed a study 
to determine why school administra- 
tors leave their jobs and go elsewhere. 
The survey was conducted using the 
thousand and one professional technics 
evolved by schools of education, i.e. a 
thousand and one questionnaires were 
sent out to job-changers by the office 
secretary; postage, courtesy the board 
of education. 

The returns were highly gratifying. 
Of the 1001 letters mailed, 900 were 
returned with the notation, “left sud- 
denly without leaving forwarding ad- 
dress”; 50 were sent back for more 
postage; 10 were received with inter- 
polations which cannot be used in a 
family publication; five were com- 
pleted without signature. Thus a total 
of 965 questionnaires was returned, 
which was an approximate percentage 
of 0.965. This is much higher than 
the average questionnaire return and 
makes the data completely reliable. 

Further study shows that most school 
administrators leave their positions to 
enter “greater fields of usefulness.” 
According to the best scholastic inter- 
pretation this means that (1) they get 
fired or (2) they get higher salaries. 
The data may be further interpreted 
to prove that the general reasons for 
the resignation of the average super- 
intendent of schools are that (1) he is 
too progressive; (2) he is too conserva- 
tive; (3) he fails to trade at or go to 
(a) the right store, (b) lodge, (c) 
movie house, (d) political party, (e) 
church. 

It is evident that this study proves 
in general that school administrators 
are (1) human or (2) approximately 
so or (3) maybe not. In my forthcom- 
ing book, “Teaching the Bud to Blos- 
som,” (Peanut Pub. Co.—special dis- 
count to school administrators) I shall 
have more to say about this subject but 
not much. 

+ 
Dear Superintendent: 

To you and to who it may concern 
in your school. Besides which I think 
you don’t know how to teach reading. 
All Cissy could read in the first grade 
was “Good Humor.” She knew every 
wagon. Excuse Johnny for becoming 
late yesterday as he climbed the fence 
on the way to school and tore his pants. 
Hoping you do the same—Yours truly. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Jokusou temperature control systems 


Educators throughout the nation acclaim Johnson auto- 
matic control of temperatures in school rooms as a better 
means of protecting health and building up vitality in 
both students and teachers. 


And school board members point to Johnson tempera- 
ture control systems as a means of getting greater fuel 
economy so necessary while maintaining proper temper- 
atures during war times. 


Because of labor and material shortages, it is of vital 
importance that school temperature control systems be 
watched carefully. Skilled care of the working parts ...so 
vital to the operation of heating and ventilating plants at 
top efficiency...is offered by Johnson trained and experi- 
enced field mechanics. Costly repairs and replacement of 
parts must be avoided. 


Johnson's nation-wide organization with its many years 
of experience in the design, manufacture, installation and 
maintenance of temperature control systems stands ready 
to serve you. Call the nearest branch office for detailed 
information. 


Gack the r¢ttack! 
BUY MORE BONDS 





NSON AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. > BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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War-Time Restrictions Discussed 

That the scheols be taken out of the 
institutional clas if~.tion so far as food 
rationing is concerned and given a classi- 
fication of their own was a suggestion 
heartily endorsed at the U. S. Office of 
Education’s conference on “war-time re- 
strictions as they affect the schools” held 
for convenience in New York City in 
late November. 

School people are too busy to plough 
through all the regulations released by 


W.P.B., O.P.A. and other governmental 
agencies, it was brought out, and the 
conference expressed the need for a gen- 
eral clearing house to analyze and make 
available to school people the essential 
information. 

An advisory committee to O.P.A. to 
criticize constructively programs about 
to be launched and to analyze some of 
the present regulations affecting schools 
was also urged. A representative of 
schools and colleges at the O.P.A. office, 









Bacteria developed 
on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
a “Dustless” brush. 





eg 


Germ colonies devel- 
oped on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
an ordinary brush. 






AMAZING FACT No. 1] ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH «+: 


dust it contacts. 


brushes two to one. . 


Scientific tests conducted by independent health authori- 
ties have proved conclusively that this self-moistening 
Dustless brush eliminates ‘‘more than 97 per cent of the 
dust from the air as compared with ordinary brushes”. 
At the left are photographic illustrations of two culture 
plates which graphically show this great difference. 
Other exclusive features: No sweeping compound 
necessary. Metal reservoir in back is filled with kerosene, 
or Arbitrin, a special sweeping fluid. As the brush sweeps 
it makes the best kind of sweeping compound out of 


The Dustless brush also sweeps faster, 


saves floors, and lengthens the time between scrubbing, 
mopping and bleaching. It is built to outlast ordinary 


. . There is a self-moistening Dust- 


less brush for every kind of floor. For further facts and 
prices write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, 528 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee, 3, Wisconsin. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY | 


with a status similar to that of Claude 
L. Hough Jr.’s on W.P.B., was thought 
desirable. 

The consensus was that the seasonal 
clause of CMP-5A should be pushed if 
W.P.B. is going to make an issue of it, 
as schools do not consider they are vio- 
lating it when they order necessary sup- 
plies in advance of the fall season and 
store them in a warehouse. 

No more conversions from oil to coal 
are being urged, Dr. Wallace S. Sayer 
of the fuel rationing division, O.P.A., 
told the conference, as balance between 
the two fuels has been achieved. A 
major problem of his office now is to 
prevent reconversions. By late spring 
O.P.A. hopes to have new ration stand- 
ards that will be more generous than 
the hardship provisions undergone dur- 
ing 1942-43. 

After Chester A. Adams’ talk on gas- 
oline and tire rationing, there was warm 
discussion on the advisability of liberal- 
izing the gas ration for teachers. 

C. D. Hutchins, chief of the school 
bus section, O.D.T., reported that a 20 
per cent reduction in school bus mileage 
had been effected last year. The 10,000 
new buses purchased before the war 
have put the schools in such good con- 
dition for the coming war years that only 
350 chassis and 365 bodies have been pur- 
chased since. Materials have been allo- 
cated for the manufacture of repair parts, 
the schoolmen were assured. 

Ormsby Robinson, educational  spe- 
cialist, O.P.A., received unanimous ap- 
proval of his proposal to develop a 
reference book briefly covering price reg- 
ulations on 17 general items of supply 
and service, reference to specific price 
regulations under commodity costs and 
an outline of major provisions on ration- 
ing regulations as they affect school 
regulations. Such a book will not give 
an exhaustive picture of the entire field, 
Mr. Robinson warned. Publication of a 
similar booklet is being considered by 
W.P.B., the conference members were 


told. 


Wants Enlarged Equalization Fund 


The salary committee of the New 
Jersey Education Association, after a 
study of the salary situation in that 
state, recently reached the conclusion 
that there must be a larger and more 
soundly distributed state fund for the 
equalization of inequities among school 
districts, even though the proportion of 
public schools needing financial assist- 
ance is relatively small. 


Raises and Bonuses 

The board of education of Ocean 
City, N. J., on November 9 voted a 
classroom teachers’ salary schedule with 
a minimum-maximum of $1200-$2800. 
At the same time each teacher was 
granted $200 over and above her present 
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HOW TO KNOW 


what's happening in 


Today’s school executive is charged 
with ever-increasing responsibility 
to his community and nation. He 
deserves the same aids to the effi- 
cient use of his time and his mana 
gerial ability as those who control 
the large affairs of business and 
industry. 

By bringing facts to life—by 
presenting them in a graphic form 
that signals at a glance their rela- 
tion to one another—Kardex Visi- 
ble Systems of Administrative Con- 
trol are providing a free flow of 
facts to guide industry’s managers 
in analyzing, planning and coordi- 
nating with accuracy and speed. 

This is the “Fact-Power” of 
Kardex. It can be applied to any or 
all of the records you need for effi- 
cient, far-sighted school manage- 
ment—and tell you what’s hap- 
pening in your school. Perhaps 
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there’s a suggestion for you among 
those we list here. 


WE INVITE YOU to inspect the 
methods of administrative control 
currently used by executives in 
many leading school systems. These 
methods, which actually result in 
operating savings as high as 50%, 
are described and illustrated in our 
76-page brochure ‘‘School Ad- 
ministration — Records and 
Equipment.’’ A personal request 
by letter, wire or telephone will put 
this valuable study on your desk. 





school ! 








CHECK THIS LIST 
IN THE LIGHT 
OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
Pupil Records 


Athletic, Attendance, Health and 
Physical Education, Pupil History 
Program 


School Office Records 


Teachers’ Programs, Textbook Control 


Board of Education Records 
Employees’ Earnings and Retirement 
Property Inventory, Pupil Census 
Purchase and Stock Control 
Teachers’ Experience and Placement 
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salary. Those whose salaries are below 
the new schedule will have all or such 
part of the $200 as is needed for the pur- 
pose applied toward bringing their sal- 
aries up to the new schedule. That part 
of the $200 not used for this purpose will 
be called a bonus. “Teachers whose sal- 
aries are already up to schedule will re- 
ceive the $200 as a bonus. 


Phoenix Teachers Get Raises 

Phoenix, Ariz., in all 
brackets have received a raise of $189 
for the school year, or $21 a month. 
For those not receiving the maximum 
salary, this increase is in addition to 


Teachers in 


IT PAYS TO REPLACE 
WORN-OUT FLOORS WITH THIS 
LOW-COST, DURABLE J-M FLOORING 





i you’re in need of a new floor in 
your auditorium, corridors, cafe- 
teria and even in your gymnasium, 
you'll find that—especially these days 
— Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile Floor- 
ing is one of the most satisfactory and 
economical coverings you can apply. 


J-M Asphalt Tile has a natural 
sheen and resistance to abrasion that 
keeps it from becoming dull with use. 
Therefore, all it needs is the usual 
sweeping and mopping. And that can 
be a big advantage these days of over- 
crowded schools and shortages in help. 
Another labor-saving feature: all J-M 


the $63 annual increment. Thus, the 
minimum salary is brought up to $1476 
and the maximum to $2106. Ten days’ 
sick leave, cumulative to ninety days, 
has also been granted. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Junior Colleges to Boom? 

The junior college promises to be the 
greatest area of development in Amer- 
ican education during the next decade, 
H. A. Campion, assistant superintendent 
of Los Angeles schools, told the war 
work conference of the American Voca- 











Asphalt Tile units are pre-waxed at 
the factory. 

J-M Asphalt Tile Floors are colorful 
and attractive. Besides being easy to 
maintain, they are easy to walk on, 
and last for years in spite of the 
shuffling and scuffling of young feet. 
These asphalt-and-asbestos floors are 
low in first cost, low in upkeep, too. 


For more details and stimulating 
ideas on color and patterns, send for 
your copy of the full-color brochure, 
“Ideas for Decorative Floors.’’ Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM, 


PRODUCTS 
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Ayptealt Chile Flooring 


tional Association in Chicago Decem- 
ber 14. 

These schools will be needed to meet 
the postwar demand for public college 
education on the part of hundreds of 
thousands who cannot afford to go to 
universities. They will emerge as “the 
people’s colleges” and should, therefore, 
remain under the control of local taxing 
units. 


Pay Increase Stops Strike 

A strike of custodians, members of 
the A.F.L. Building Service Employes’ 
Union, which closed 52 of the 66 public 
schools in Omaha from November 1 
to 13 was settled when a salary increase 
of $18 a month was granted by the 
board of education for the remaining 
two months of the fiscal year. The 
strikers had previously offered to accept 
a $15 raise provided they were paid for 
the strike period, but the new agreement 
includes no pay for this period. Head 
custodians in the 55 elementary schools 
had been receiving $137.50 monthly; 
assistant custodians in all schools, 


$107.45; women helpers, $67.93. 


Army Should Not Dictate 


President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago in his annual re- 
port on the state of the university fore- 
sees a great increase in enrollment in 
institutions of higher learning after the 
war, with the government offering to 
pay the expenses of a college education 
for war veterans. He believes that the 
Army should not attempt to dictate the 
kind of education that should be given 
these men, however. 

“What the returning serviceman will 
need are advice, opportunity and finan- 
cial assistance but the duty of supplying 
him with an education should devolve 
on the educational institutions of the 
country. No government agency has as 
yet been authorized to say what kind 
of education civilians should have.” 

Doctor Hutchins believes, furthermore, 
that the returned soldier will have to 
be admitted on a basis of general tests, 
not traditional schemes of credits. Such 
tests are now available. 


Get Pennies Into Circulation 

The Director of the Mint has issued 
another appeal to the schools of the 
country to assist in getting pennies into 
circulation. About a year ago a similar 
appeal for small coins was immensely 
helpful in reducing the requirements of 
the mint for critical metals. Today 
there is an exceptionally heavy demand 
for one-cent pieces. The 3,000,000,000 
pennies produced during the last three 
years will not be sufficient to meet this 
demand. 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross suggests that 
school children be reminded that small 
coins should not be hoarded but used. 
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JUST RELEASED! RCA’S EXCITING AND 
INSPIRING NEW EDUCATIONAL FILM... 





Available to schools at NO CHARGE 
except regular transportation costs! 


Fast-moving, action-packed, authentic...plenty of human interest, too, as it 
tells the story of how two young radio “hams” are transformed by the Army 
Signal Corps and the Navy into valuable members of Uncle Sam’s great fighting 
team. Write for booking date TODAY... use the coupon below. 





NOTE! Other RCA 16 mm. Sound Films available at transportation cost only are “TELEVISION’’$ 


§ F how the famous U. S. Army Signal **AIRWAVES”’; “UNSEEN WORLDS’’—the story of the Electron Microscope; ‘ELECTRONS on PARADE” 
Corps teaches young Americans to use — Radio Receiving Tubes at Work. Write for booking dates. 


radio and electronic communications equip- 


ment under stress of typical battle, conditions. Keep on backing the attack! Buy More War Bonds! 





al il 


. —~ - ool Rea. a 
S F how radio communication enables our SE how the world’s best Navy develops SEF! the vital part radio and electronic 

reconnaissance planes to “locate” en- top-notch radio operators through an equipment play in co-ordinating the 
emy targets so they can be destroyed by our intensive training program in the classroom, work of our land. sea and air forces during 
batteries on land and sea...or by bombers. in the field and aboard ship. difficult amphibious operations. 














: e ip am er a hr a Ha ee ie I my 
Mail the coupon now for your booking date! | 
Educational Dept., 61-1C | 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. ; | 

| We would like to sh@w RCA’s new 16mm. | 

1 Sound Picture “RadigAt War” on or about:  ! 

| | 

l Date Here | 

] | 

j Name and Title “= | 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT—RCA VICTOR DIVISION I . , 

| School — | 

| 

a a wea State ____ ' 

| We are also interested in a booking date for | 

| (please check) “Television” (© “Airwaves” | 

| “Unseen Worlds” (© “Electrons on Parade” 0 | 

CAMDEN, N. J. Bis Le Ne aes Pp AS Spt SPN “s 
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Df ahtnglor News 





By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 


Starts Radio Listing Service 


Inauguration of a monthly radio pro- 
gram listing service to aid teachers 
throughout the United States was an- 
nounced November 15 by the Federal 
Radio Education Committee and _ the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Twenty-seven network programs were 
on the first list forwarded to state super- 

















intendents of schools for distribution to 
local schools. Each network recommends 
programs for this service and an advisory 
committee of four educators makes selec- 
tions of educationally significant pro- 
grams. 

Members of the advisory committee 
appointed by Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker are: Belmont Farley, director 
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LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Here's an artist's conception of an art room of tomorrow. Radical? 


Yes! 


But—who can safely predict what changes or innovations 


will take place. In all frankness we say—let's talk things over. You 
have the ideas and knowledge of changes which tomorrow's require- 
ments will demand. We have the successful practical experience 


in planning and building laboratory and vocational furniture. Through 


working together—planning together NOW, we can prepare to meet 


tomorrow's requirements. 


Write today and request that our Field Engineers call. You will 
find these engineers keenly alert to your needs—you will find them 


fully capable of helping you visualize and reduce to practice the 


ideas which you are now formulating. Plan now for tomorrow. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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of public relations, N.E.A.; Elizabeth 
Goudy, director of Radio and Visual 
Education, Los Angeles county schools 
(now on leave as specialist in training 
technics of Visual Aids, Office of Edu- 
cation); Clyde M. Huber, registrar, Wil- 
son Teachers College, Washington, D. C., 
and Lt. Hazel Kenyon Markel, assistant 


administrative officer, Radio Section, 
Office of Public Relations, U. S. Navy. 


Typewriter Situation Eased 


All models of used typewriters, even 
the most recent, may now be rented 
by those persons desiring them. Since 
December 1, the Class A office ma- 
chines, manufactured after 1935, have 
been placed on the same basis as the 
older Class B typewriters. Though pri- 
ority must still be granted to persons 
holding rental certificates, both Class A 
and Class B machines may now be 
rented with or without local rationing 
board certificates. 

Office sized typewriters manufactured 
before 1924 have been released for un- 
restricted sale as have also portable ma- 
chines built before 1941. Any individual 
having only one machine of any class 
may sell it to someone who needs it for 
business purposes. 


Incidental Construction Possible 


It is possible for schools to get permis- 
sion to carry on necessary incidental con- 
struction up to $10,000 and over a fixed 
period of time, explained an official of 
the schools and colleges section, W.P.B., 
in an interview December 11. 

Such necessary routine construction, he 
cautioned, does not mean putting up new 
buildings but essential renovations or 
additions, such as the removal of parti- 
tions or their addition or other inci- 
dental construction. 

W.P.B. recognizes that the cost limits 
set forth in L-41 are too small to permit 
large institutions to carry on such neces- 
sary incidental construction. Conse- 
quently, applications for permission to 
do this type of construction (no one job 
costing more than $10,000) will be con- 
sidered. They should be made on Form 
WPB-617 (formerly PD-200 revised). 
Unless federal funds are involved, appli- 
cations may be processed in the field 
office. If federal funds are involved, they 
must be sent to Washington for process- 
ing there. 


College Enrollments Down 


A preliminary enrollment survey shows 
that the drop in attendance at institu- 
tions of higher learning is more than 
25 per cent below the 1940 peak, 8 per 
cent below last year’s figures. This year’s 
total is 1,110,500, of whom 608,050 are 
men and 502,450, women. 

The decrease, the Office of Education 
asserts, is particularly heavy in teachers’ 
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Here is an unusual opportunity for high school 
seniors who have the ability and energy to be- 
come leaders in engineering. 

Each year, ten outstanding young men are 
selected to participate in a five-year program 
which includes a full engineering course at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, plus the equiva- 
lent of two years of practical experience in 
Westinghouse plants. 

Because of the urgent need for engineers in the 
armed forces and in industry, the normal program 
has been shortened to cover the accelerated 
course now in effect in all engineering colleges. 
Under this plan, students attend Carnegie in the 
summer as well as during the regular year. Work 
assignments at Westinghouse plants are tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

If you have, in the graduating class of your 
school, any boys who have the qualifications for 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


1, January 1944 


Scholarships FOR 10 FUTURE ENGINEERS 





these scholarships, your teachers should advise 
them to write for application blanks. 


If they can meet the entrance requirements 
of the College, they will be accepted for con- 
sideration. Final selections are based on appli- 
cants’ general ability, engineering aptitude and 
qualities of leadership. 


Scholarship winners do not make any agree- 
ment to enter Westinghouse employment after 
graduation, nor does Westinghouse promise to 
provide employment. 

Applications for George Westinghouse Engi- 
neering Scholarships must be received on or 
before February 1, 1944. For application blanks 
or further information, students should write to 
Manager of Technical Employment and Train- 
ing, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pennsylvania. 


nghouse 


Offices Everywhere 


colleges, where the present enrollment 
is only 40 per cent of the 1939-40 figure. 

Figures for combined military and 
nonmilitary enrollments show that jun- 
ior colleges have suffered the heavies 
decrease, having lost one third of their 
students since last year. 

Almost a fourth of the present total 
of 1,110,500 students have been assigned 
by the armed forces for specialized train 
ing. Approximately 66,000 men and 
152,000 women entered colleges of the 
various types this fall, exclusive of mili- 
tary enrollments. In 1942, more than 
200,000 men and about 150,000 women 
were attending our higher institutions 
of learning. 


Sanitary Bureau Sponsors Contest 

An essay contest for eleventh and 
twelfth grade pupils was announced De 
cember 4 by the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. The subject of the essay is 
“What My Country Has Contributed to 
International Health Cooperation or 
Knowledge in the Field of Water, Food 
and Beverage Sanitation.” Prizes in war 
bonds of $75, $50 and $25 are being 
offered by the Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora 
tion. 


A.S.T.P. Graduations Begin 


Approximately 1500 enlisted men have 
been graduated from the Army Special- 
ized Training Program and have been 


assigned to a wide variety of responsible 
duties in nearly all arms and services of 
the Army, according to an announce- 
ment of the War Department in early 
December. Some 140,000 soldiers were 
enrolled in 222 educational institutions 
by the end of October. 

Many A.S.T.P. soldiers are being given 
responsible overseas assignments. A num- 
ber of graduates have been selected for 
oficer candidate schools. 


Schools Train 6,000,000 War Workers 


Approximately 6,000,000 men and 
women have been given training since 
July 1, 1940, under the program of voca- 
tional training for war production work- 
ers, according to L. S. Hawkins and 
J. C. Wright. 

The total number of war workers 
trained in the public vocational schools 
represents more than one fourth of all 
workers employed in war production in 
dustries at the peak of production. Civil 
ians and enlisted personnel of the armed 
forces also have been trained in innu- 
merable skills. 

In addition to providing break-in train- 
ing for new workers, tens of thousands 
of workers in plants have been given 
upgrading training. In many instances, 
the schools have set up actual production 
line training programs either in the 
schools or in the plants. 

Some 500,000 industrial supervisors 





have been given training in foreman 
training conferences and job instructor 
training courses. 


High School Enrollment Drops 

Enrollment in public high schools for 
the current school year has dropped 
something like one million below the 
peak enrollment of 1940-41, the Office 
of Education announced December 9. 

The preliminary estimate placed the 
present enrollment at 5,761,000. The 
loss of boys is just about twice that of 
the girls. Enrollments in the junior and 
senior classes have declined between 9 
and 10 per cent since last year. Further 
declines can be expected. 


Some Copper Screens Available 

Released for unrestricted use through 
amendment 1, November 30, to Order 
M-9-c is copper insect screening which 
Copper Recovery Corporation has re 
fused to accept, copper insect screening 
in any roll cut before April 9, 1942, 
and used or secondhand insect screening. 

W.P.B. also released on November 30 
approximately 3,000,000 pounds of fabri- 
cated copper and copper base alloy parts 
for use in the manufacture of builders’ 
finishing hardware, cabinet locks and 
padlocks. An amended version of Sched 
ule I, Order L-236, effected the release 
of such fabricated parts as were held 
in inventory on November 30. 


Tpke! 


for wartime America 


DEHYDRATED FROM THE 
WORLD'S FINEST TREE-RIPENED 
BRAZILIAN BANANAS 











Despite the general scarcity and prohibitive 
cost of fresh bananas in the markets, Banana 
Flakes offer many recognized advantages in 
the present and post-war dietary. Retaining 
in dehydrated form the vitamins and high 
nutritive values of the matured fruit, they are 
more easily digested . . . delicious . . . de- 
cidedly economical. 

Banana Flakes offer a broad latitude of 
practical uses... unexcelled in cases of car- 
bohydrate intolerance and other clinical in- 
dications. Refreshing and tasty when mixed 





with milk as a beverage. Highly satisfactory 
for cooking and ice creams when the true 
banana flavor is desired. 

Banana Flakes will store indefinitely with- 
out refrigeration if container is firmly closed. 
Temperature changes will not affect quality 
or consistency of the product. Economical? 

. each pound of Banana Flakes is the 
equivalent of 80 tree-ripened bananas,—at 
a cost surprisingly nominal. 

ORDER TODAY or request our representative to call 
for demonstration 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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For supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these are the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 

All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds, 

Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. The color indicates the ex 
tent of application. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. It has a 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 
call a physician in more serious cases. 


WERCURDCHRoy 


Gramene 
at 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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RT-TIME jobs for high-school youngsters 
Pr. helping ease the nation’s manpower short- 
age. Double duty for Jim also increases your 
responsibilities. 


Accurate knowledge of the student’s health, achieve- 
ment, scholastic record, extra-curricular activities, 
and vocational interests becomes imperative—not 
only to find the right boy for the right job but 
also to protect the youngster from too heavy a load. 


Postindex guidance forms are complete, cover all 
relevant details, point up important facts. Postin- 
dex Visible Files keep this information in compact, 
easily accessible form, insure rapid posting. Maxi- 
mum information in minimum space . . . efficient, 


flexible, convenient operation. If you have a 
special problem, our business record engineers 
will be glad to study it and give you the solution. 


Postindex 
Artwood Record 
Cabinet 





Send for our free booklet ‘““VISIBLE REC- 
ORD-KEEPING FOR SCHOOLS,” giv- 
ing further information on what Postindex 
can do for your school office. Write to 
Postindex Division, Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Jamestown, New York. 





Postindex Visible Files 








Senate investigates Delinquency 

Hearings held before a special Senate 
subcommittee on war-time health and 
education brought forth the following 
specific suggestions for federal aid from 
Judge Paul William Alexander, presi- 
dent of the Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges of America: 

Liberalization of regulations for defer- 
ment of federal, state and local govern- 
ment workers to ease the personnel sit- 
uation; some sort of federal subsidies 
to provide needed workers for extended 
supervision of recreation; grants-in-aid 
for postwar construction of juvenile 
courts, detention homes and other insti- 
tutions for juvenile care; establishment 
at various places of small training schools 
for federal, state and local police who 
handle juvenile cases; provision for more 
vocational schools; development of new 
and varied types of institutions, and 
adoption of uniform divorce laws. 


PR 3 Revisions Made 


Amendment 1, issued November 25, 
to PR 3 adds woodworking machinery, 
as defined in Order L-311, costing more 
than $50 to List B of the regulation. 
The AA-2 rating extended under 
CMP-5A may no longer be used to 
obtain this item but an application on 
PD-1A must be filed instead. 

List B of Regulation PR 3 indicates 
items that may not be purchased with 


the use of blanket MRO ratings. Among 
other items added to this list are: athletic 
and sport equipment; award emblems, 
badges, buttons and similar award pins; 
blowers and industrial vacuum cleaners; 
lawn mowers, including power and gang 
mowers; precision measuring instruments 
and testing equipment, as defined in 
Preference Rating Order E-9; common 
pins and safety pins; radio transmitting 
and receiving equipment; venetian 
blinds; wire intercommunicating sys- 
tems; electronic intercommunicating sys- 
tems, and numerous other items. 

W.P.B. has decided to provide for 
a regular periodic revision of Lists A 
and B of PR 3 so that divisions of 
W.P.B. itself and industry will have 
assurance that the last published list is 
complete and will know when to expect 
a new one. Consequently, Lists A and 
B, revised on or about December 15, will 
be again revised on or about the fifteenth 
of every second month thereafter (begin- 
ning with February, 1944). 


MEETINGS 


Food Service Directors Meet 
The Food Service Directors this year 


omitted their annual convention and 
held a dinner and morning discussion 
session following the American Dietetic 
Association convention in Punters. 








Thirty directors of food service attended. 
The program was arranged by Miss 
Martha Quigley, director of cafeterias of 
the Pittsburgh schools. The dinner 
speaker was Dr. L. H. Smith, director 
of hygiene of the schools. The program 
for the discussion session was arranged 
by Edna Gilbert, director of cafeterias, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Winning Pen- 
dergast, director of cafeterias, Detroit. 

Topics discussed included: 

1. The feeding in child care centers 
in connection with the operation of 
school feeding programs. When centers 
are not located in schools that have 
cafeterias, food is sent to them, usually 
by taxi, from near-by school cafeterias. 
When this is impossible, food is pur- 
chased for the centers through the cen- 
tral cafeteria offices, which also prepare 
the menus. 

2. Use and training of volunteer 
workers. School cafeterias are used in 
many cities for training Red Cross can- 
teen workers. It was regretted that more 
graduates of these courses do not volun- 
teer to serve in school lunchrooms dur- 
ing these difficult times. 

3. Personnel problems. The use of 
pupils in cafeterias seems to be limited 
by the fact that they are unwilling to 
work for less than the exorbitant wages 
paid by defense industries. There is no 
arrangement as yet for the giving of a 
certain amount of service in the school 
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Super SHINE-ALL has not been surpassed for 
cleaning floors, woodwork, walls, furniture or 
| any enameled, painted or varnished surface. 
It does an efficient, satisfactory and economi- 
cal labor saving job. The Hillyard Engineer 
in your locality will gladly tell you more 
Call or wire us today ... no 


When you Protect the 
surface of your floors you are sav- 
ing them from untimely replacement. 

. Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products do 
SAVE Floors... 
on labor costs and produce clean, sanitary floors that sparkle 
with the true natural color of the floor. 






the Hi-Quality of these products also saves 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY &: 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. . . ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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See how the COMMODORE gives 


Commodores in Avon, O., classroom. 


















eyesight protection 
in classrooms 





Look at the light on those desk-tops! That means easier 
seeing for the pupils who use them. And if your class- 
rooms have taken on the extra job of training people for 
war work, the Wakefield COMMODORE can help there, 
too. For the COMMODORE gives 86% of the light from 
the bare bulb, by test of impartial Electrical Testing 
Laboratories . . . diffused light that is kind to eyes. 
Custodians report that maintenance is easy, since the 
Plaskon reflector cleans readily, is 
light and safe to handle. Note: The 
COMMODORE is sstill available for 
essential use. Write for details. 





Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK Ses Caneneiine 
. buy more War Bonds! War Production 





VERMILION, OHIO 
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SUNFILLED 
pure concentrated ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


now available in substantial quantities 
for hospital and institutional use. 


~ 


A favorable crop outlook and our greatly expanded produc- 
tion facilities now permit us to satisfy the demands of our 
armed forces and again supply our old and prospective cus- 
tomers with widely acclaimed, true-to-fruit Sunfilled products. 

We are confident that former users of Sunfilled concen- 
trated juices will welcome the return of these unexcelled 
quality products. Prospective users will appreciate the time, 
money and space saving advantages they afford. By the 
simple addition of water as directed, juices are ready for 
serving. They faithfully approximate the flavor, body, vita- 
min C content and nutritive values of freshly squeezed juices 
of high quality fruit. 



















ORDER TODAY and request data 
on other Sunfilled specialties 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
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ALL THRU ’44 


your help is needed ! 


Don’t let the Victories in the South 
Pacific and other world battle fronts lead 
you to believe for one minute that the 
war has been won. There are long hard 
battles ahead — not only for our fighting 
forces — but for all of us here on the 
Home Front. 

We, in the Civilian Army, must respect 
food for what it is... a weapon of war as 
vital as ships, planes, tanks and guns. 
Everyone in the food industry has a big 
responsibility to manage well the distri- 


bution of our precious food supplies. 


Only in this way can we meet the growing 
needs of our fighting forces... our Allies 
and those countries dependent upon us. 
Fortunately, America will have adequate 
food supplies to meet the increasing de- 
mand, IF ... we all share and play square! 

The Food Fights For Freedom pro- 
gram has been carefully plotted and 
planned to meet this need. Meantime — 
let’s all get on with the grand job now 
being done on the Food Fights For Free- 
dom program. Your help is needed ur- 


gently, now... and all through 1944! 












Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the War Advertising Council 


Space Contributed by The Nation’s Schools Production Contributed by STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
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cafeterias by all pupils, such as is now 
routine in many college food services. 

4. Academic status and salaries of | 
cafeteria managers. | 

5. Menus and prices. The trend is | 
toward the service of the plate lunch 
only with a la carte choices limited to 
soup and milk. This reduces labor costs, 
saving time and food waste. 

6. Equipment and replacement. 





PUBLICATIONS 





State Department Issues New Book 


The Department of State early in 1943 
released a publication entitled “Peace 
and War: United States Foreign Policy, 
1931-1941,” a 150 page volume referring 
to documents concerning the conduct of 
our foreign relations during this period. 

In October the Department of State 
brought out a new edition, an 850 page 
volume containing 274 documents ar- 
ranged in chronological order, approxi- 
mately half of them being here published 
for the first time. These documents pre- 
sent a record of policies and acts by 
which the United States marched slowly 
from an attitude of aloofness toward 
world-wide affairs to one of leadership 
against the forces of the aggressor 
nations. 

The new edition is for sale at $2 a 
copy by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


On Postwar Social Problems 


In place of its previously announced 
yearbook, the National Council for the 
Social Studies is issuing in January an 
especially timely and important book 
entitled “Citizens for a New World” 
edited by Erling M. Hunt and prepared 
with the cooperation of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. 
National council members will receive 
this book as part of their membership; 
others can purchase it for $2. It deals 
with the problems related to the making 
of the peace and to postwar international 
organization and will be of aid to teach- 
ers forming study units. 





Coming Meetings 


Dec. 28-29—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jan. 10-12—American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, regional conference, Seattle. 

Feb. 15-17; 22-24; 28-March |—American Association 
of School Administrators, regional conferences, 
Atlanta; New York: Chicaao. 

March 8-l10—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, regional conference, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

March 9-lI|—Mississippi State Teachers Association, 
Jackson. 

March 17-18—Montana State Teachers Association, 
Helena. 

April 15—Massachusetts State Teachers Association, 
Boston. 
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The most conveniently adjustable 


Projection Screen ever made! 





Only Radiant Can Offer You 
All These Important Features! 


For quick convenient setting up Radiant Screens 
O ‘er: Automatic Clutch--a sure acting arrange- 
ment that permits instantaneous raising and 
lowering without the necessity of manipulating 
screws and bolts: Auto-Lock—for raising or lower- 
ing center extension rod instantly. No set screws, 
spring plungers or other hand operated devices; 
Tripod Release—for opening or closing tripod legs 
quickly without set screws or plungers ; Flus Other 
Radiant Features: Radiant Screens can be instantly 
raised or lowered to any desired position without 
adjusting set screws or plungers. Radiant Square-sized Screens 
are convertible to oblong. Radiant Screens have the famous Hy- 
Flect Glass Beaded Surface and extra strong square tubing. All 
metal parts are fully protected against corrosion. 







WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


giving full details, specifications and 
prices on Radiant Screens of all types. 
Also contains complete information on 
replacing old screen cloths with famous 
Radiant Hy-Flect Glass Beaded Screen 
Surface. 





\A\ \ | t/, Yi | THE RADIANT MFG. CORP. 

1182 W. Superior St., Chicage. 22, Wi. 
| Send me FREE copy of the new com- 
| plete, illustrated Radiant Sépén Catalog. 
1 ss 

BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. | 8 esas 
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OPAKE hides 


and covers any surface in just one coat! 


And amazing 7s the word for the way well know. And, at the moment, we 
maintenance men voted Devopake are working against a backlog of 
the “Paint of the Year” in 1943. many thousands of gallons of Devo- 

Looking ahead with you into this pake. But difficulties put a premium 
new year, we feel safe in promising a on ingenuity and we count on being 
reasonable supply of Devopake for resourceful enough to supply you 
essential painting in 1944. Supply with this amazing paint for all 
problems are tough at times — as you necessary jobs. 


DEVOE PAINT 


The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











A 4000 Year Calendar 


Administrators and teachers who have 
difficulty in finding dates, making school 
calendars and locating Easter will be 
considerably aided by a recently pub- 
lished “Perpetual Calendar” which offers 
a 4000 year span beginning with the 
Christian era for only 25 cents. The 
author is Warren R. Good, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. It is 
published by the Ann Arbor Press. 


High School Records Count 

Robert D. Falk, state high school 
supervisor for South Dakota, has pre- 
pared a a revised (1943) edition of his 


“Your High School Record—Does It 
Count?” It is designed to prove to pupils 
that the records they are making in 
high ‘school will count for or against 
them in later life. 

The book is a 124 page plastic bound 
compilation including lithographed re- 
productions of letters written to Mr. 
Falk by personnel and employment man- 
agers showing that the attitudes and 
qualities pupils develop in high school 
are important factors in their future 
success. Stressed also is the fact that the 
school will be called upon, sooner or 
later, to recommend its pupils and former 
pupils. The book is published by the 
South Dakota Press at Pierre. 
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HEN you apply Penetrating Seal-O-San, 
your floor maintenance problem ceases to 
be a problem. 
For comparisons prove that Seal-O-San pene- 


trates deeper into the wood. Thus, 






it seals a 
greater number of weak-walled cells—reinforces 








ma 
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them to assure greater protection against worn 


spots—against unsightly traffic lanes. 


Too, you get lasting cleanliness when you re- 
finish with Seal-O-San. The armor-clad seal that 
guards the surface prevents dirt or moisture from 
penetrating into the wood. Stains from ink or 


chemicals must remain on the surface, easily 
removed without scrubbing. Germ-laden cracks 


SCRUBBING 


are sealed forever. The beautiful, soft-lustre finish 
that reveals the true beauty of the wood remains 


beautiful—permanently. 


Investigate Penetrating Seal-O-San. You'll find 
it's exactly what your classroom floors need today. 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
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Another New Report 


The 51 page superintendent’s report 
for the school year 1942-43 at Alliance, 
Neb., is recently off the duplicating ma- 
chine. Complete with charts and graphs, 
it deals with all aspects of local school 
administration. Analysis of the budget 
is particularly full, seven pages having 
been devoted to this subject. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





Britannica Acquires Erpi Films 


The acquistion of Erpi Classroom 
Films Inc. from Western Electric Com- 
pany by Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 
has been announced by William Benton, 
chairman of the board of Britannica and 
vice president of the University of Chi- 
cago, to which the 175 year old publish- 
ing organization was given last January 


by Sears Roebuck & Company. 





Superintendent's Bookshelf 





DEFENSIBLE SPENDING FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Arvid J. Burke. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. $4.50. 


EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Hollis L. Caswell. New York: 
American Book Co., 1942. $2.50. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN SCHOOL PRACTICE. 
By Norman Fenton. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1943. $4. 





NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 





Miss Ira Jarrell is superintendent of 
schools of Atlanta, beginning January 1, 
filling out the unexpired term of Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton which extends until 
July 1. Miss Jarrell, who was principal 
of the W. F. Slaton Elementary School, 
is the second woman to become superin- 
tendent of the Atlanta schools, Laura 
Smith having served a short term in the 
early twenties. 


Carroll R. Reed has been made first 
assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, succeeding Robert L. Haycock, 
now superintendent. Doctor Reed has 
been in charge of the office of curriculum 
revision of the District public schools 
for the last two years. 


V. E. Temple, pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Dawson, Tex., has been 
named superintendent of schools at 
Fouke, Ark. He holds a master’s de- 
gree from Baylor University. 


Gilbert F. Bristol is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Hatfield, Mass. He 
was an instructor in agriculture at Smith 
Academy before taking the administra- 
tive job. 
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Delaware Academy 





End of reading room 
showing arrangement of 
charging desk, files and 
shelving. 


Nolte slurdy design of 
chairs and lables which 
harmonizes with the char- 
acler of the building. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. &:. 1396 Stockton, Calif. 


TORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND 


Your Own Post-War Plans... 


With so many library projects in the making, for construction and 
modernizing after the war, it seems a good time to remind you that 
Delhi, N. Y. Gaylords’ specialized knowledge in the planning and equipping of 


libraries is at your disposal. 


Illustrated here is an example of what can be 
achieved when cooperation by the librarian, 
architect and the Gaylord staff begins at the 
blueprint stage. The Delaware Academy Library 
at Delhi, N. Y.—Archibald F. Gilbert, New 
York City, architect—is an outstanding example 
of a modern, efficient and inviting library, housed 
in a building that combines grace, character and 
beauty. Gaylords’ furnished the shelving, tables, 
chairs, charging desk, dictionary stands, card 
catalogs. The book storage cupboards under- 
neath the windows are unique. 


You are cordially invited to make use of our 
experience in the development of your plans. 
No obligation whatsoever is involved. 
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AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO. 


Inc. . 
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The Rioneer Steel Wool Manufacturer 


- 42-24 ORCHARD ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 











Dr. C. A. Weber, superintendent of 
schools at Galva, IIl., has resigned, ef- 
fective February 26, to become associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Connecticut at Storrs. 


Supt. Carleton Washburne of Win- 
netka, Ill., a leading exponent of pro- 
gressive education, is now Maj. Carleton 
Washburne directing AMG’s educational 
program in Sicily. He is expurgating 
Fascist doctrines from the schoolbooks 
in Italy and will eventually do the same 
job for Germany, it is reported. 

Roger H. Williams is acting super- 
intendent of schools in Peekskill, N. Y. 


A. F. Groshart is now superintendent 
of schools at Yuma, Colo. 


Charles B. Hanley, district superin- 
tendent of schools of Hamilton County, 
New York, retired October 1. He had 
served continuously as school commis- 
sioner and district superintendent for 
forty-three years, during which time he 


worked for the improvement of rural 
schools and centralization. 
Louis A. Thayer, for thirty years 


principal of the high school at Little 
Falls, N. Y., is acting superintendent of 
schools in that city. 


W. C. Hopkins, high school teacher 
in Wells, N. Y., since 1929, has been 


elected district superintendent of schools 
of Hamilton County. 





ECONOMY. 


chen. Let us 
Southern” 


reduce food costs 


AVAILABLE ON 
TIONS. 






5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET 


tl DEVELOPED FOR JU. S. 


ARMY AND NAVY KITCHENS 


INSTITUTIONS, TOO, WILL FIND THIS NEW SOUTHERN 
STEAM JACKETED KETTLE AN IMPORTANT IMPROVE- 
MENT IN COOKING EFFICIENCY .. . 


Southern continues to set the pace in providing more 
economical and more efficient equipment for your kit- 
help 


installation to improve 


APPROVED WPB-1529 
DETAIL LITERATURE 


County Superintendents 

Martha Snortland has resigned her 
position as county superintendent of 
schools for Kidder County, North Da- 
kota, after serving in that office for 
several years. 

R. C. Lominick, superintendent of 
schools, Greenwood County, South Caro- 
lina, resigned his post to become a rural 
mail carrier. 


Principals 

James F. Foley is the new supervising 
principal of the schools at Belvidere, 
N. J., having recently resigned his post 
at Woodbine, N. J., which he occupied 
for seventeen years. 

Morton C. Lindsey, principal of Shrub 
Oak School, Yorktown, N. Y., has suc- 
ceeded his father, Frank G. Lindsey, as 
supervising principal of Central School 
District No. 3, Montrose, N. Y. Mr. 
Lindsey has been succeeded at Shrub 
Oak by Walter Panas, mathematics 
teacher at the school. 

Norman McCammon, former principal 
of Jasonville High School near Linton, 
Ind., has joined the Texas A. and M. 
College faculty to teach commercial sub- 
jects. 

William M. Nadeau has succeeded the 
late Howard W. Watson as principal of 
Stoneham High School, Stoneham, Mass. 
He was formerly vice principal. 


In the Colleges 

Francis Elmer McMahon, whose dis- 
charge from the University of Notre 
Dame faculty provoked nationwide pro- 
tests from advocates of freedom of 
speech, has been appointed associate 
professor of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago. This is the professorial rank 
he held at Notre Dame. 


Dr. Carl E. Guthe, professor of an- 
thropology and director of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Museums since 1929, 
will become director of the New York 
State Museum at Albany on March 1. 


Deaths 


John P. Shannon, for twenty-five years 
supervising principal of township 
schools at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died re- 
cently following an illness of several 
months’ duration. 


Reinhold A. Mertching, for thirty- 
four years supervising principal of the 
public schools of Oradell, N. J., died re- 
cently. 


Charles Wiggins II, headmaster of 
Noble and Greenough School, Deadham, 
Mass., since 1920, died recently, aged 58. 


Ida Lee Woody principal of Hamilton 
School, St. Louis, died recently after a 
brief illness. She had served as head of 
the school for twenty-seven years. 
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you plan a “Custom-Built by 


food quality 


APPLICA- 
AVAILABLE. 


ST. LOUIS, MI: 


Guaranteed against mechanical 










Sturdy, seamless steel construction with gleaming 
stainles? steel interior. Will not spot or corrode. Easy 
to clean. Complete with chrome plated faucets; tubular 
steel stands with adjustable flanged feet; safety 
valves. Capacities 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, 80, 100 gallons. 


ts for One Year. 
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PORTABLE SEATING 
THAT ave 


Comfortable, form-fitting 





sturdily built chair from 
selected hardwoods. Blond 
shaded or walnut finish 
Opens and closes easily 
and folds very compactly. 
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WHEW FOLDER 
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NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 


—makes lockers safer 


administration easier... 


DUDLEY / 


Not only do Dudley locker 
locks give ample pilfering 
protection to school lockers, 
they have proved a boon to 
administrators, too. Let us 


tell you how. 


The Dudley line includes, be- 
sides those shown here, mas- 
terkeyed combination pad- 
locks and built-in locks. They 
are being made and are 





available to you on proper 
Write us today. 


Nt}1) Abd LOCK CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


B2B 


abefeee § DriOrities. 


Dept. 110 570 W. Monroe St. 








CANDOR 


For some years I have followed the 
practice of pouncing upon The Nation’s 
Schools when it arrived in order to read 
“Looking Forward.’ Now I read quite a 
few of our trade journals, but your editorial 
section has for me a special fascination. 
Yesterday, having been away for some 
time, I spent the better part of two hours 
in our Periodical Room, reading every- 
thing I could find in the recent educational 
journals that was marked editorial or that 
smacked of editorial slanting. And I am 
prepared to affirm that your editorial sec- 
tion is the freshest, is the freest of premedi- 
tated bias in the way of special interest, 
and deals with the most significant issues 
with the greatest degree of candor. 

It would be my guess that in professional 





Letter from a reader to Arthur B. Moehlman, Editor, The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


journals the line of greatest ease and of 
least resistance is to avoid editorializing 
altogether, as some of them do, or to carry a 
so-called editorial section devoted exclu- 
sively to saccharine blurbs and obituaries 
and to textbook solutions of non-contro- 
versial issues, as some others do. But we 
need an honest and vigorous expression 
of editorial opinion, especially nowadays 
when decisions of historic importance are 
in the making. And so I write you this 
letter of encouragement and support. 

The Nation’s Schools has other features 
that I like, and some time, if you want me 
to, I’ll tell you what they are. But “Looking 
Forward” is to me the one indispensable 
feature of the magazine. 
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A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 





DAYTON SAFETY 
LADDERS 


have every 
advantage 


No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and fools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 

latform — Automatic 
oe — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 


Dayton. Write today 
for free catalog, prices. 


SAFETY LADDER. 





NYNL AUFZADT 
LY ONIAWS YW 


es A 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 50 WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N Y 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Tread Safely with Griptred 


For Stair Treads, Ramps and Corridors 

There'll be fewer falls around the school building if Grip- 
tred is applied to corridors, stairways and ramps, says Good- 
year. Griptred is a plastic solution containing abrasive 
aggregate. Applied to wood, metal or concrete surfaces by 
troweling or spraying, it dries in a short time to a tough, 
durable, nonslip surface. In addition, it protects wood 
against the absorption of moisture and protects metal from 
corrosion. 

The product is shipped as a viscous fluid in sealed metal 
containers. The approximate spread is from 40 to 50 square 
feet per gallon. Two or more coats are recommended. 

Drying time is around three hours for light traffic and 
eight hours for heavy traffic. With artificial drying, the time 
element can be reduced. At a temperature above 160° F., 
Griptred may soften slightly but it will return to normal 
when the temperature is lowered. It is unimpaired by cold. 


—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS] 


Fluorescent Lighting 
Efficiency Rises With New Fixture 
Schools will be greatly interested in the new lightweight 
fluorescent fixtures available on a priority of A-1-] or higher. 
This shielded 200 watt, four light fixture is adaptable to 
surface mounting, pendant mounting, individual use or use 





in continuous rows. Installation is said to be quick and 
simple. 

The manufacturer proclaims its new U.R.C. Research 
Luminaire “the closest approach to the normal daylight 
that could be obtained through windows or skylights.” It 
combines high intensity illumination with low surface 
brightness. The glareless feature is accomplished by scien- 
tific shielding of the lamp bulbs, a special ceramic treated 
glass being used on the side panels. 

All component parts are standard and approved.—Mitchell 
Manufacturing Company, 2525 North Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS2 





Reference Calendar 
Calculator Will Produce Any Month 


Would you like a handy simple calculator that will pro- 
duce the calendar for any month during the years 1753 to 
2000? Westinghouse has one, consisting of two disks which 
you assemble and mount. All you do then is to find the 
year you are concerned with in a table of key letters and 


Address manufacturers for further information 


Ls 











Cates 




















note whether or not it is leap year. Then using the dial, 
set the proper month opposite the proper key letter and the 
correct calendar for that year and month will appear in the 
window. 

This little device can serve for the current calendar and 
is handy to have around an office, particularly for use by 
the accounting department.—Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS3 


Synthetic Window Screens 


New Upholstery Fabrics Promised, Too 

Those stunning color effects being achieved in modern 
classrooms will be enhanced by harmonizing window 
screens in the postwar school. Velon Screen, a Firestone 
product, besides being available in soft beautiful colors, is 
strong, tough and long-lived. It is said to be less affected 
by temperature and weather changes than is metal screen. 

At present, the entire production of Velon Screen is being 
diverted to the armed forces. Obviously, this material is 
proving practical in camps and field locations. 

Velon, one of the outstanding examples of synthetic mate- 
rials, has many other uses. As a fabric, it is suitable for 
upholstering office chairs or living and dining room chairs 
for the homemaking suite; it makes a durable cover for bus 
seats. Short of vandalism, accident or downright careless- 
ness, Velon will outlast the furniture or vehicle on which 
it is used, the manufacturer asserts.—Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS4 


Lightweight Fluorescent Fixture 
For School and Office Use 

Since December 1, lighting equipment manufacturers 
have been permitted again to produce fluorescent lighting 
fixtures of the commercial type provided W.P.B. prescribed 
limitations on metal are adhered to. 

To conform to W.P.B.’s weight limitations for a four 
40 watt luminaire is not too difficult, as 6 pounds of metal 





are allowed. But to design a two or three 30 watt fixture 
and comply with the limitations of 3 pounds of metal is an 
engineering achievement. Edwin F. Guth’s first new light- 
weight commercial unit, the ARISTOLITE, is made in size 
for two 40, three 40 and four 40 watt lamps. 

The new Guth model provides full diffusion of light 
rays to reduce reflected glare, the manufacturer asserts. The 
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DESERT VICTORY 


OUTSTANDING BRITISH BATTLE FILM 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR USE ON 


16 MM SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


Running Time 65 mins. Service Fee $2.50 


This much talked of official British Army 
film records General Montgomery's ad- 
vance from El Alamein to Tripoli and 
was produced by soldier cameramen 
who fought and marched with the Brit- 
ish Army and the thirteen hundred mile 
trek across the sands of the Western 
Desert. 


Apply now to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago I, Illinois 


or to any other BIS office or British Consulate 








Does Yous School Need 
LABORATORY 
FURRNITURE ? 
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SHACKLE 








FOR LOCKER - VOCATIONAL - LABORATORY 


These durable, accurate and dependable Locks are 
now available when ordered under Maintenance, 
Repair and Operating priority and in accordance 
with Controlled Materials Plan Regulation No. 5A. 


Masterkeyed Shackle Locks as well as Plain and 
Masterkeyed built-in Combination Locks to suit any 
school requirement can be furnished. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














Because the greatly enlarged wartime production of 
Holmes Projectors is still entirely absorbed by our Gov- 
ernment for distribution to training centers, combat 
areas and recreation posts—where their mechanicai 
efficiency makes them always ready for duty without 
servicing—we regret our inability to make deliveries 
now for civilian use. Replacements or parts required for 
pre-war Holmes’ machines will be given every con- 
sideration. 





1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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glass panels are easily removed for servicing and relamping. 
Mitered corners and decorative borders of the glass panels 
enhance the design. Paneled ends with small light windows 
give the fixture a pleasant appearance; flush abutment of 
units is possible when continuous installations are desired. 
The ARISTOLITE can be suspended or mounted close to 
the ceiling—Edwin F. Guth Company, 2615 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS 


Shower Cabinet 


Newly Released for Civilian Use 





Recently released for 
civilian use is the new Fiat 
Shower Cabinet No. 85, 
designed shortly after gov- 
ernment military construc- 
tion work got under way 
and used largely in Army 
and Navy hospitals. Its 
value has been proved in 
military installations. It is 
now available to schools on 
adequate priority ratings. 

Equipped with the Fiat 
Ensign receptor of black 
and white precast terrazzo 
with a 2 inch drain, remov 
able strainer plate and 
flange for cabinet wall at- 
tachment cast integral in the base, the cabinet has walls of 
hard pressed tempered fiberboard with baked-on enamel 
finish. Corner joints are leakproof construction; the cabinet 
is 36 by 36 inches, with a height of 72 inches. 

Until steel is released, the manufacturer contends that 
No. 85 is the best shower on the market.—Fiat Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, 1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS6 





Lantern Slide Cabinet 
Appears in War-Time Guise 

The familiar steel) MULTIPLEX lantern slide cabinets 
are out for the duration but the new model, W-51, made of 
noncritical materials, has some new features that the older 
cabinets lacked. Below the slide part of the cabinet, which 
takes 1200 lantern slides,.is a storage cabinet that can be 
used for storing the projection machine and_ various 
accessories. 

The new cabinet is easily moved about. It is equipped 
with a light diffusing screen, the same size as the slide 
frames, which serves as a background for use in viewing 
the slides. 

The war-time cabinet has a bronze flake finish, whereas 
the steel cabinets were all finished in office furniture green. 
—Multiplex Display Fixture Company, 910-20 North Tenth 
Street, St. Louis 1. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS7 
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For Radio Classes 


Coil Winding and Resonance Calculator 
This is the generation of the slide rule and in line with 
the times Allied Radio now releases a slide rule type of 
rapid calculator for determination of inductance, capacitance 
and frequency components of series or parallel tuned RF 
circuits as well as inductance, turns per inch, wire type, 











wire size, coil diameter and coil length for single layer- 
wound solonoid type of RF coils. 

All values are found with a single setting of the slide 
and are accurate to within | per cent for coils ranging from 
', inch to 54% inches in diameter and % inch to 10 inches 
in length. All possible combinations within these limits are 
shown.—Allied Radio Corporation, 833 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS8 


Slots Trap Noise 


In New Acoustical Material 


A new method of sound control has been developed in 
Auditone, an acoustical material that ranks among the high- 
est in sound-absorbing properties by actual test. Instead of 
the cellular construction with exposed pores that trap noise, 
the U. S. Gypsum Company has devised a new sound trap 
in the form of a slot. Disturbing sound encounters these 
multiple slots and, depending upon the thickness of Audi- 
tone, up to 70 per cent of all sound that strikes it is absorbed. 
A wide variety of decorating effects may be had on audi- 
torium, corridor and classroom ceilings with Auditone by 
varying the slot patterns—U. S. Gypsum Company, 300 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS9 


Honor Roll Plaque 
Tribute to Men in Armed Forces 

Many high schools and colleges are now erecting roll of 
honor plaques in tribute to their alumni and faculty mem- 
bers serving in the armed forces. Such a plaque makes an 
ideal class memorial and will probably be popular with 
graduating classes this year. 

In three attractive designs General Exhibits and Displays 
has put out honor roll plaques in a wide range of sizes 
with a capacity of from 15 to 300 names. The plaques have 
a glass front. The ornamental face molding is embossed 
wood finished in hand-burnished bronze. An eagle in re- 
lief breaks the top section of the molding. Individual name 
strips are embossed in blue letters on gold; the ends slide 
under the slotted holders, making it easy to maintain an 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 
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COLUMBIA 


CLEAN WHOLESOME 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Passed by the National League of Decency and the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures for all 
types of audiences. 


OTHER PICTURES 
WITH A PURPOSE 


ARIZONA 
HEARTS IN BONDAGE 
THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA 


and many more 


EXCLUSIVELY CONTROLLED BY 


RUSSELL C. ROSHON ORGANIZATION 
2506S, RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 
15—COAST-TO-COAST BRANCHES—15 
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Announcing 


OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by 
GRACE CROYLE HANKINS 
D ISTANCES are shrinking; age-old barriers 


of mountains, oceans, and deserts have less 
significance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air- 
age world. 

Your students are tomorrow's men and women. 
“Our Global World” is a new brief Geography for 
the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and 
at the same time takes into consideration the 
realities of today. 


In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, cli- 
mate, weather, natural regions, populations, eco- 
nomic development, and natural resources of the 
world, all points of which are but a few days away 
from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, 
some of them full-page, make this brief course 
timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science 
course. Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London 
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THEY’RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Dinnells Gan Mill/ 


... affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 
of supply for all the types of powders listed below : 
Finola Scouring Powder 


For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowls, 
and for Heavy Duty Scrubbing 


Century Scouring Powder 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser 


Asesco Solvent Cleanser 
All-Purpose Cleanser 
Sete! All-Purpose Cleanser 
Heavy Duty 


Han-Kleen Hand Soap 


Solar Seap Powder Vegetable Base 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser 
Manufacturers Association For Dishwashing 
Also 
Fino-Serb Killum 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 20] East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Inc. 


SUPPLIES 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, 
Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
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alphabetical arrangement. The names of the school and of 
the class presenting it are hand lettered in blue at the bot- 
tom.—General Exhibits & Displays, Inc., 1525 North Clark 


Street, Chicago 10. 
| > 


e When inquiring, refer to NS10 


War Models in Lighting Fixtures 


Plastic Reflectors Are Attractive 


e 


a. 
4 


Among war mod- 
els in lighting fix- 
tures are the plastic 
units put out by 
Wakefield, offering 
wattages of from 
200 to 750. They 
come with close 
connections to the 
ceiling or in semi- 
rigid suspension 





models, as shown in ors 

the accompanying - - 
illustration. There 

is a range of choice in the design of the newly styled plastic 


reflectors—The F. 
milion, Ohio. 


W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 


refer to NS11 


e When inquiring, 


Chemical Floor Treatment 
Reduces Dust in Air 

A new stainless, transparent chemical floor treatment for 
use on wood, cement, marble, tile, terrazzo and other types 
of floors has been developed by West Disinfecting Com- 
pany. Known as Westone, the product is designed to help 
prevent floor wear, to improve appearance and, because of 
its affinity for dust, to reduce dust in the air caused from 
floor traffic. Westone, which is a liquid product, is applied 
by spraying or mopping and the floor is then maintained by 
sweeping regularly with a yarn brush—West Disinfecting 
Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS12 


For Dishwashing Machines 
Feeding Device for Detergents 

An improved model of the automatic detergent feeding 
device for use with dishwashing machines has been de- 
veloped by Mathieson. The feeder is used with dishwashing 
compound briquets. 

The new feeder consists of a container that can be 
mounted on any machine and is connected to the water 
supply. In operation, a stream of water, kept constant re- 
gardless of changes in water pressure, trickles over the 
briquets in the container, forming a solution that meets a 
stream of clear water in the bottom of the feeder and runs 
into the wash water. The rate at which the compound is 
fed into the wash water is adjusted to suit conditions of 
service by means of a feed regulator. There are no hand 
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operated feeder valves to demand the operator’s attention. 
—Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS13 





NEW CATALOGS 





Five Art Units 
Described in Recent Folder 

A new folder showing some of the tools that American 
Type Founders, 200 Elmore Avenue, Elizabeth 3, N. J., 
offers schools for training pupils in the artistic side of the 
graphic arts has recently been released. Featured are the 
silk screen units, the art printing units, art type designs, 
Alpha-Blox for type design and the Vandercook art press 
for printing linoleum blocks, rubber plates, type forms and 
halftones. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS14 


"Paul Bunyan's Quiz" 
Q. & A. About Forests 

Teachers will welcome this book, which answers 225 
questions about the forests and forest industries culled from 
questions submitted from 1200 persons in all sections of 
the industry. Fully illustrated, this 52 page quiz book is 
subdivided into chapters covering history, loggers’ lore, 
forest resources, management and enemies; the harvest, the 
industries, forest products and manufacture and woods op- 
eration. Copies are available on request to American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The volume is thoroughly cross- 
indexed to aid those seeking specific information. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS15 


For Patriotic Programs 
Special Films Are Listed 


As a supplement to its 1943 catalog, Filmosound Library 
of Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, has 
a six page folder of motion pictures suitable for patriotic 
programs. These films are largely from the Co-Ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of War Information 
and the Canadian government. A few “sponsored” films 
are included. -Medical and health films are listed in a 
separate release. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS16 





For Cafeteria Managers 
New Reference Manual on Canned Foods 


Prepared by the company’s research department, the sec- 
ond edition of the Canned Food Reference Manual is now 
being made available to the medical and dental professions 
and to nutritionists of public institutions by American Can 
Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 17. 

Revised to include war-time research on food and ap- 
proved dietary practices, the manual also contains the most 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 91 


HORN WILL HELP YOU 
Plan for tomorrow 


Engineering service that is both thor- 
ough and practical is offered by the Horn 
Manufacturing Company to architects 
and superintendents who are now plan- 
ning for post-war school buildings. These 
plans should include Horn Folding 
Bleachers and Partitions. Service has 
established their superiority, making the 
name Horn a standard for advanced de- 


sign and fine engineering. 

















Photograph shows Horn 
Bleachers ready for use and a 
Horn Folding Partition that 
makes a single large exhibi* 
tion hall also serve as a dou. 
ble gymnasium with little 
effort and less than five min 
utes time. This is a typical 


Horn installation. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Fort Dodge, lowa 

















Even in so seemingly small an item as 


inkwells— quality counts. 


Sloppy, 


leaky inkwells annoy pupils, waste ink. 


Insist on the SQUIRES inkwell—it costs 
no more, is clean, airtight, gives pupils 
the feel of good tools and encourages 


neatness and good work. 


BAKELITE BOSTON 


INKWELLS 


LOWCOST — AIRTIGHT — CLEAN 


quires INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT RD. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NS 27 1855 Lorehmo Ave.. Chi mo 
r nt Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
USED 3 WAYS | 
|. For 2x2 Slides NS 28 British Information Service................. 85 
2. For Single Frame 35mm 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Slide-Film 
3. For Double Frame 35mm NS 29 Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 3 
Slide-Film Detroit 32, Mich. 
PEEDS VISUAL TRAINI NS 30 Castle Films, Inc. ............... Bers 11 
s S ° N NG RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
Easier-to-operate projector 
that provides clearer visibility NS 31 Celotex Corporation . 2nd Cover 
for larger audiences. Has cor- Chicago 3, Il. 
rected projection lens (5” 
f:35). Uses 300. 200 or 100 NS 32 Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 59, 74, 77 
watt lamp. “‘ompact—easily Dunedin, Florida 
portable. Complete with cord, 
switch and carrying case. NS 33 Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. . ne 
Pictures ble 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, I. 
@ instantly Adjusta natic Available on proper priority for: 
+ Includes ! geeee Educational Institutions . .. Army and NS 34 Darnell Corp., Ltd. Pa 84 
Side Carrier features Navy ... Maritime Bases . . . Lend- Long Beach, Calif. 
and © other te Lease . . . War Industries . . . Gov- 
ernment Agencies . . . Medical Pro- NS 35 Dayton Safety Ladder Co... 84 
fessions. West 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. H, 1216 W. Madison, Chicago 7 | NS 36 Delta Manufacturing Co. ..... 55 
665A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
NS 37 Devoe & Raynolds Co......... 79 
. First Ave. at 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
. al uy 
LI F E Pp) lowel kerov Dac ~ NS 38 DeVry Corporation ..... 62 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
N Dick Company, A. B...... 12 
5 33 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 
NS 4 Dudley Lock Corporation 83 
5 0 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
N - Films, Incorporated ..... . 63 
S 41 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Finnell System, Inc. 88 
NS 42 201 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
NS 43 Gaylord Bros., Inc. ; as 2 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
NS 4 GoldE Mfg. Co...... 90 
lea , y TEAM SME S 44 1216 W. Madison, Chicago 7, Tl. 
Gregg Publishing Company... 87 
THEY COT "MOARTHUR 4 NS 45 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N. z. 
NS 46 Hillyard Company 76 
* a ° . 
McArthur Towels are real morale builders. ®. Jenegh 1, Be 
They are he-man towels that give athletes NS 47 Holmes Projector Company..... . 86 
‘ ° 1814 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
the brisk type of rub down they enjoy. 
McArthur Towels are sturdy and their long NS 48 eee Ne Company 89 
: 7 R ort Dodge, Iowa 
life quality makes them most economical. 
Write for free towel plan that has proven NS 49 Hotels DeWitt ..... cenneee seeveeeeceeeeee BB 
Cleveland, Ohio 
successful in schools and colleges all over the 
} NS 50 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. .. 80 
Coury Huntington, Indiana 
Geo. McArthur & Sons ¢* Baraboo, Wis. | NS 51 = Hynson. Westcott & Dunning, Inc... as 
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Jam Handy Organization, Inc... 5 
NS 52 2990 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, ‘Mich. 
I a diecpisciobomadeannciensckacnananalbionl 70 
NS 53 22 East 40th St., New York 16, ee F 
Johnson Service Company lavtiuicnc ae 
NS 54 Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. . ; 85 
NS 55 5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
McArthur & Sons, Geo....... I 
NS 56 Baraboo, Wis. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred.. sites ae 
NS 57 Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co..... picket ied aaa 
NS 58 528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
NS 59 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co....4th Cover 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Lock Company .... 86 
NS 60 Rockford, IIl. 
NS 61 Nelson Corporation, Herman .. 64 
Moline, III. 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J................. a, 53 
NS Be State Rd. & Rhawn St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N Norcor Manufacturing Co. 83 
5 63 Green Bay, Wis. 
RCA Manufacturing Co. piaciceeetaaa ae 
NS 64 Camden, N. J. 
NS 6 Radiant Mfg. Corp. ........... ae 
S 65 1170 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
N Remington Rand, Inc... Saacslaslas soos 
5 66 465 Washington St., Buffalo, Je A 
Roshon Organization, Russell C. sons OF 
NS 67 RKO Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
NS 68 Sexton & Company, John....'nseit following page 58 
Chicago 90, IIl. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. —— 
NS 59 Muskegon, Mich. 
South Bend Lathe Works ee 
NS 70 South Bend 22, Ind. 
Southern Equipment Co.... sececcuees aa 
NS 71 5017 S. 38th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NS 72 Squires Inkwell Co............ bid acts ote 
S 351 Freeport Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NS 73 Standard Duplicating Machines Corp.............. 49 
Everett 49, Mass. 
NS 74 United States Radiator Corp. wiaidiidessshee sa 
Detroit, Mich. 
NS 75 Victor Animatograph Corp........................ 3rd Cover 
Davenport, Ilowa 
NS 76 Wakefield Brass Company, F. W....................... 77 
Vermilion, Ohio 
Wres!inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. ; 73 
NS 77 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation sirmesa 
NS 78 J. B. Ford Div., Wyandotte, Mich. 
NS 79 X-Acto Crescent Products Co... Salata Antero 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


or use Readers’ Service blank on this page 


TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 





It's easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





1. Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
2. SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

3. Tear off, fold and seal 

4. Mail. 
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I WANT information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 


numbers: 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM... so 
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CITY & STATE... 





I would also like information on these additional 
types of products: 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


recent knowledge on commercial canning technology. Use- 
ful additions to the revised manual are photomicrographs 
of vitamins and a new chapter on vitamin chemistry. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS17 
Joe i te ee ee 


FILM RELEASES 
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Spirit of °43—16 mm. 6 minutes. Donald Duck, in tech- 
nicolor, torn between need to save and desire to waste his 
war wages. Made for income tax drive, it has a war mes- 
sage of lasting value. (O.W.I.)—Bell & Howell, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS18 


Henry Browne, Farmer—16 mm. 11 minutes. Magnif- 
No icent down-to-earth story of what one American farmer 
Postage Stamp and his family are doing to help win the war. That Henry 
Necessary Browne is a Negro on a very small farm and with a son 
ch erphetie training near by as a pursuit pilot makes the picture all 
the more impressive. Excellent narration by Canada Lee.— 

Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS19 








BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Firet Clase Permit Ne. 137. Sec. 510 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 





First Steps in First Aid—16 mm. 29 minutes. An in- 
structional film. Shows what should be done in typical 
accidents. Gives instructions on locating injuries, trans- 
portation of the injured, recognition of symptoms and 
treatment for shock. Portrays artificial respiration, circula- 
tory system, arterial and venous bleeding, pressure points, 
tourniquets, compresses, wound infection, use of antiseptics, 
improved splints and treatment of burns.—Burton Holmes 
Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS20 


The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Women Are Warriors—16 mm. sound. 20 minutes. Shows 
how the women of the United Nations have mobilized to 
build materials for winning the war. In Russia we see these 
gallant warriors on the battlefields as technicians and nurses; 
in England and Canada in the factory, on the farm and 
fighting fires in the city streets—National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS21 


Home on the Range—16 mm. 11 minutes. Cattle and 
sheep ranches vital to our economy in war and peace. Im- 
portance of water and grass and of the sturdy men of the 
range. Interesting round-up and shipping scenes.—Bell & 
Howell, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS22 





Argentine Soil—16 mm. 23 minutes. Sympathetic pres- 
entation of the social and economic basis of our neighbor 
republic. (C.I.A.A.)—Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS23 
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GREATER, EVEN. THAN THE AIRWAYS 
- « To Unite a Peacetime World 


Sound Motion Pictures, universally needed for teaching, universally understood, will, in a 
peacetime world, continue to destroy prejudice and ignorance — a force of even greater 
importance than the ocean-spanning airways that unite the peoples of the earth. 


For 33 years Victor has envisioned the universal scope of this outstanding educational force 
— and has pioneered many of the present-day methods of application, advancements and 
refinements of 16mm Motion Picture Equipment. When Victory is won, you can “look to 
Victor” for the World’s finest Cameras, Projectors and allied products. 





ASSURE VICTORY 
BY 
BUYING WAR BONDS 


Lou a \ Stour Jou besceas 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 


HOME OFFICE and FACTORY: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York (18) © McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1) @ 188 W. Randolph 


THE WORLO'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 








Tomorrow's children, and today’s children 
as well, will benefit directly from the re- 
search and experiments now going on in the 
laboratories and test rooms of Minneapolis- 


Honeywell. Today’s facilities are devoted 
to such important developments as the M-H 
Automatic Pilot, the M-H Control System 
for Turbosuperchargers, the M-H Ice Indi- 


cator and other electronic devices for fighting 
planes . . . Tomorrow, when Peace comes, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell will be ready with 
the finest and most economical temperature 
control systems for old buildings or new, 
large or small ... Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2830 Fourth Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn. Branches in principal cities. 


Listen: The Blue Jacket Choir with Danny O' Neil every 


Buy More War Bonds 
Sunday 11:05 to 11:30 A. M., Eastern War Time,C. B.S. 


Honeywell 
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